| “THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 
[Conagsron pence or PRESBYTERIAN. 
Sept. 18, 1865. 
Messrs. Editors From a rural retire- 
ment in the western Highlands of Scot- 


land a direct report of the hum of men 
in the great centres of population is not 


to be expected. But having plenty of 


mails and a cheap postage, @ correspon- 
dent is not altogether shut up from no- 


ticing events as they occur. And yet 
although it were otherwise, this pen is 
so little bent on news-mongering, it 
would matter but little go your readers. 
So indeed it would, werg it altogether 
still. But with youg leave and theirs, 
I shall be happy to Wstify the interest I 
feel for both sides of the big water that 
parts us, by occasional reflections on 
such points as strike me. . 

Musing not long ago on one of your 
articles, a great difference struck me 
between what seems the usual course 
in such cases With you, and what often 
takes place here. The case was that of 
a minister who, after a long pastorate, 
became incapacitated for labour in a 
greater or less degree, and the long, 
dear, useful connection between him 
and his people ended. Perhaps it was 
mainly or wholly his own choice. Per- 
haps he was independent in means. 
Perhaps he needed rest from care as 
well as from trial. If the latter, it would 
seem that he had. been overburdened 
too long, and that a partial or temporary 
rest at an earlier period would have 
prolonged his official time. If the second 
supposition hits fair, then the case is a 
rarity among rarities. But without pre- 
tending to judge, where all who had a 
right seem already to have decided, we 
have to remember that this dissolution 
of such relations has long been common, 
and often have your own columns given 
it serious reprehension. Are the en- 
gagements too hastily formed? Is their 
importance too little considered when 
entered upon, or when a termination is 
sought? Is the cause or occasion most- 
ly with pastor or people? These ques- 
tions, and the like, are more suggestive 
than answerable; but in regard to fre- 
quency, an answer could be got from 
tabular statements from time to time, 
and doubtless it will generally be looked 
on as a sign of improvement when they 
are found to be growing less. A thriv- 
ing flock shows a sufficiency of whole- 
some food and carefultending. A brisk 
and cheerful shepherd proclaims by his 
gait and air that neither milk nor wool 
are wanting. The longer, therefore, such 
prosperous appearances can be main- 
tained, the more creditable it is for all 
concerned. And should a falling off 
take place with either, must the cause 
be always looked on as permanent, with 
no remedy but one—a change of place 
and persons, without a thought of change 
on either side in manner and treatment? 
Patience and forbearance will do much 
to heal a coldness. A plain avowal of 
a difficulty, tenderly made, will often 
remove it. These methods are certainly 
much easier than a total disruption of 
all bonds, and an uncertain venture on 
new associates, very likely ending in a 
bleating off, or whistling off again. 

In Scotland these changes are very 
few. Whatever may be owing, in such 
relations as that of pastor and flock, as 
regards steadiness, to the general staid- 
ness of the people, the fact is, that the 
first cha is generally the last, few 
2 ever entering on a second, 
but abiding steadily in what they have 
once received until called to the great 
account. How much this long con- 
tinuance should favour an intimate 
acquaintance, and consolidate friend- 
ships with all; and how it allows, and 
even makes necessary, a long and thor- 
ough course of instruction; and also, 
how it must cause a careful selection of 
place and men at first, it needs no words 
toshow. It will be more to the point 
in hand to tell how the infirmities of 
settled ministers are met here. Usually, 
it is done neither by resignation on the 
one hand, nor by discharge on the 
other. Resignations, to be sure, are 
sometimes sought, but are rarely grant- 
ed, if ever, when the sickness of middle 
life or the feebleness of old age is in the 
ease. A release is granted for a longer 
or shorter time, the place is supplied, 
the salary continued, and often the 
means of travel are added. When the 
unfitnéss is likely to be of long continu- 
ance, a helper is chosen for a time—a 
year or half year—and this may be re- 
peated from time to time, the minister 
taking part or none of the public work, 
as the case may be. Not unfrequently, 
long before a settled pastor is entirely 
laid aside from any cause, a helper and 
successor is chosen, who is then a col- 
league with the other, the work shared 
between them, as they may arrange it, 
the salary being sometimes divided, 
sometimes not, but augmented for the 
new incumbent, the old not always get- 
ting leave to make his own less, even 
when he would; and then, in the usual 
course of things, the helper and suc- 
cessor becomes pastor alone, without a 
new election. | 

Various views may be taken of this 
state of things, and mode of procedure. 
Some may fear for the effect on the 
zeal and devotedness of an incumbent. 
Others will only hope for a freer outlay 
of power while ability lasts. But, how- 
ever it may be in particalar instances, 
surely, of all men, ministers ought to be 

looked on as conscientious in perform- 
ance of duty. With few exceptions, 
much fewer perhaps with you than 
here, the calling is voluntarily sought, 
long striven for, requiring an amount of 
study beyond other professions, the can- 
didate subjected to rigorous examina- 
tion all the way through, and when 
finally accepted by a congregation, 
wholly dependent on the good-will of its 
members for what is offered at first, and 
continued afterwards for his support. 
By this time, moreover, an age is 
reached at which others, with far less 
preparation and outlay, have established 
a business which will not suffer much, 
perhaps not at all, although they be- 
come unable to give full superintend- 
ence: Now, what am I to do with the 
horse that accident has maimed, or my 
own mismanagement has foundered, or 
age has unfitted for work? Turn him 
out to the night-dews or frost, and the 
scanty pickings of the dyke-side? I 
would not like this done to myself, and 
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I will not do it to him while I have a 
patch of grass or a stall to put him in. 
I will not even part with him on any 
account save one, and that is, the as- 
surance that he will be better taken 
care of than I can do. If my neigh- 
bours laugh, I will tell them that every 
thing saved or gained is not profit, and 
that there are other returns for outlay 
besides commercial usury. 

One thing I find curiously enough 
coincident on both sides of the ocean— 
the cry for young preachers, but old 
lawyers and doctors. Why isthis? Is 
there reason for it? If so, where does 
the reason lie? Is it with those who 
fill these professions, or with their pa- 
trons, or is it partly with both? If it 
is with the members of the professions, 
are we to suppose that the fuvpishing of 
the young divine is more complete at 
the start than that of the others? But 
even if so, a corresponding excellence 
might be looked for in the course to be 
afterwards ran—a superiority which, by 
the saying referred to, is denied. Does 
efficiency grow in the practice of law 
and medicine more than in the exercise 
of the other profession? If so, why 
should it? Not surely because of the 
reach of subjects with which each call- 
ing has to deal, for all branches of 
knowledge and all kinds of experience 
are subservient to theology. May not 
some shadow of a cause be found in the 
fact that the more an article costs, the 
more both the article and the dealer are 
thought of? If so, then the way to 
make a change of sentiment in the case 
is quite plain. Can it be that some- 
thing is due to the modes of practice 
mainly followed by the several classes— 
one almost exclusively in public, the 
others more generally in private, and 
with individual applicants? Then let 
preachers see what they lose in gen- 
eral estimation by neglecting visita- 
tion; and let the people learn that 
they have other interests to consult for 
besides bodily health and earthly goods. 
The most showy speechifier will not 
then be the toast, and the aged min- 
ister, rich in the experience of tempta- 
tion and grace, both in himself and 
others, will not then be cast off as a 
useless brarch, and looked on as a piece 
of old-fashioned furniture. Children 
will confide in the man whom the 
parents reverence. Religion will be 
known to be beart-work, experimental 
and practical too, in other ways besides 
pulpit declamation. The membership 
will increase in number and strength, 
in mental attachment and activity; the 
world will be blessed, and God, hon- 
oured in his servants and ordinances, 
will be glorified. 

A great change, it has been noted to 
me, has come over the tone of “ Black- 
wood” regarding religion—a subject 
which, at the best, it was by no means 
blamed with lauding. But since the 
death of Professor Aytoun this change 
appears in signalizing the departed for 
his Christian character. We are glad 
to hear of such characters, thankfal to 
know of the grace of God bestowed on 
any fellow-sinner—the best piece of for- 
tune that can befall any mortal. The 
admirers of that magazine will now bear 
in mind to mark how the change is 
maintained—whetber this tribute to the 
gifted writer now deceased has been 
but a passing bow to the grandest insti- 
tution in the world, or whether some- 
thing of the savour of piety does not 
now and then, at least, come out from 
amidst the luxuriance of Ebon litera- 
ture 


Portions of the British and French 
fleets, after coquetting a while with each 
other, and in each other’s harbours, hu ve 
again returned to the modes of daily 
life. Each no doubt is, or ought to be, 
better satisfied than if retiring from the 
encounters of former days. It is plea- 
sant to see such vast power engaged on 
the side of peace. If now political ani- 
mosity should the more be laid aside 
from these friendly displays of the rival 
navies, how much more than in long 
ages past would “man and man the 
world o’er” be brothers! For, the two 
little portions of earth to which these 
fleets belong have been terribly given to 
harass one another, and invariably their 
dissensions carry trouble to all ends of 
the earth. Join, and be one great 
power, cannot be dreamed of. Over- 
power and absorb the one or the other, 
seems as far from probability. Remain 
at peace, and even enter into closer 
league than they have yet done, they 
may, and each be satisfied with the 
advantage. But still something would 
be wanting. Peace, for selfish ends, 
might indeed favour those who enjoyed 
it; but how would it be with the rest of 
the nations? If peace and leagues are 
made in righteousness, looking to the 
good of man the world over, wide may 
they spread and long may they last. 
But while men are enemies to God, 
enmity to each other is ever ready to 
break forth. Selfishness is blinding to 
the rights of others, and leads to all 
sorts of oppressive wrong. Higher, 
therefore—higher than earthly potencies, 
whether exercised in what is called le- 
gitimate or in elective right, must we 
look for the assurance that peace, and 
truth, and love, shall sway the world. 
The Lord reigneth, and blessed be his 
name. There lies a fallen world’s hope 
in that one word. 


In the leisure of your own vast navy 
might not something be done to show 
the world what a terrible thing it would 
be to launch it“ again, or that occasion 
should again be found to launch it, on 
the waters of strife? It is hard to think 
why such mighty enginery should be in 
the hands of the most enlightened nation, 
unless for the benevolent purpose of re- 
pressing wrong, maintaining right and 
order, and so blessing the world. 
Swords and spears used to be emble- 
matic of war. These are doomed by 
the prophetic voice to gentler uses. 
Wonderful, should the most tremendous 
instruments ever invented be the ham- 
mer that shall break them into plough- 
shares and pruning-books, so that war 
shall be no more! If such is the design 
of Providence, another thing to which 
the wise and good ought to look, must 
be in that design, namely, that these 
dreadful appliances be in the hands of 
upright, philanthropic men; otherwise 
evil instead of good, destruction instead 
of deliverance, may be the result—and 
s horrible result it would be—the de- 


struction of all of which we are so justly 
proud, or rather for which we ought to 
be so fervently thankfal. Is there no 
thought taken now of the word spoken 
long ago by Malachi to the Jews who 
misused their privileges—* I will even 
curse your blessings’? He who gave 
that word is of one mind in all ages 
towards all men and nations. He sets 
up one and puts down another, and 
giveth the kingdom to whom he will. 
Again he has given it to the United 
States of North America. In regaining 
that trast andiminished, you have pro- 
claimed liberty to all the land, and let 
the oppressed go free. It will add little, 
I apprehend, to the benefit of their 
emancipation to endow them with politi- 
cal enfranchisement, and it may cause a 
most vexing soreness to the rest of the 
body politic to do so. But there is Li- 
beria, one of the brightest spots in all 
the earth; and there is your fleet resting 
now from the conflict that regained and 
reestablished your threatened sovereign- 
ty. Re-man it, load it, send it filled 
with freemen back to the latid from 
which their ancestors were torn mana- 
cled slaves. Even so do, and give the 
world cause to wonder at one of the 
grandest displays of a generous govern- 
ment and a righteous and gracious Pro- 
vidence. This done, it will be no deroga- 
tion to your dignity to present a few of 
your vessels, in imitation of Britain’s 
gift of a sloop, years azo, to the young 
Republic, to gaard her own and neigh- 
bouring coasts from pirates and slavers, 
and to keep down the risings of barba- 
rous chiefs. And even when this is 
done, what would it be but a handsome 
donation in the cause for which the 
Colonization Society has laboured for 
more than forty years? 
RUTHERGLEN. 
— — 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


Messrs. Editors— Having spent a 
short season in St. Paul and other por- 
tions of Minnesota, we propose to write 
briefly concerning the young and flour- 
ishing State. It derives its name from 
its chief river, by the aborigines appro- 
priately styled the Mianesota, which 
signifies. “sky-tinted waters.“ This 
State contains at least eighty-four thou- 
sand square miles, and has a population 
of about two bundred and thirty thou- 
sand. From this it is evident that 
there remains much land to be pos- 
sessed. With over fifty millions of 
acres, only about half a million are 
under cultivation; yet the population 
bas increased with great rapidity during 
the last ten years, and there is every 
reason to believe that the emigration 
next year will be unprecedently large. 
There is, perhaps, more to encourage 
the young and enterprising, and all who 
think of seeking homes in the West, to 
settle in Minnesota, than in any other 
State in the great Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. The testimony of those who 
speak from personal observation, and 
after long acquaintance, is, that “the 
soil is of an excellent quality, rich in 
organic matter, and also in those min- 
eral salts which give rapidity to the 
growth of plants, and that durability 
which enables it to attain to a long sue- 
cession of crops.”’ 

There is not a finer wheat-growing 
State in the Union. The crop for the 
present year will probably amount to 
nine million bushels of wheat, which is 
an average of twenty-four bushels to 
the acre. It is certainly known that 
the average yield of 1860 was twenty- 
two bushels to the acre, which is more 
than — that of Illinois, and exceeds 
by one-third the average of the Middle 
States. Whilst this is the principal 
cereal grown in Minnesota, the soil is 
well adapted to the raising of rye, oats, 
and barley, and the opinion that corn 
could not be matured in this bigh lati- 
tude, has been sufficiently set aside by 
the abundant crops of the last four 
years. The potatoes are unquestion- 
ably the finest grown in this country, 
and, judging from the number of Irish 
emigrants who are coming to this State, 
the fact we have just mentioned must 
be known on the Emerald Isle 

There is very little attention paid to 
the culture of fruit, and the almost 
entire absence of it is the source of 
frequent lamentation. The great abun- 
dance of cranberries, and several va- 
rieties of wild plums and grapes, com- 
pensate in part for the want of the 
cultivated fruits which abound in more 
southern latitudes. Yet thero is reason 
to hope that, after a series of experi- 
ments which are being made, there will 
be found some varieties of apples which 
can be grown as successfully in this 
State as in Wisconsin and Northern 
Michigan. 7 

ITS CITIES AND CHURCHES. 

The three principal cities of Minne- 
sota are St. Paul, the capital, St. Au- 
thony, and Minneapolis. The popula- 
tion of St. Paul is about fourteen thou- 
sand. It is pleasantly situated on the 
bluffs of the Mississippi, containing 
several public buildings which display 
considerable taste, and many private 
residences which are unusually attrac- 
tive. One calm, beautiful evening we 
walked far out Summit Avenue, charm- 
ed with the prospect of palatial man- 
sions and beautiful cottages, embowered 
among the trees, and overlooking the 
“Father of Waters,” and fertile prairies 
far away. In all our journeyings we 
have never seen the exhibition of a bet- 
ter taste, or evidences of more quiet 
comfort in the suburbs of any city. 
Travellers who leave St. Paul without 
taking a walk or drive along this avenue 
and the St. Anthony road, lose a view 
of its chief attractions. Portions of the 
city are but partially improved, and in 
others there are temporary buildings, 
which will ere long be displaced by 
more sightly and enduring structures. 
Drinking-houses are very common. The 
stranger is struck with the incongruous 
associations of apostolic names with 
lager-beer saloons. 

There is one Old-school Presbyterian 
church in this city. The membership 
is not large. The church-building, 
which is not favourably located, is 
about to undergo certain important 
repairs; and an expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars, by a people remark- 
able for liberality, will make their place 


of worship much more attractive. The 
pastor of the church is the Rev. Robert 
Sutton, one of our college friends, whom 
we highly esteemed for his talents, and 
loved for his kindliness of heart. He 
feeds his people with “the finest of the 
Wheat, and points out to them the good 
old paths of sound doctrine and Chris- 
tian living, somewhat obscured in these 
last times. Ministers’ salaries in this 
State are small; but did churches in 
the East contribute to the support of 
the gospel with half the liberality which 
characterizes the Church in this and 
the neighbouring cities, we should sel- 
dom hear complaints of insufficient sup- 
port, and the energies of our ministers 
would be more entirely devoted to their 
appropriate work. 

Minneapolis is a thriving city of six 
thousand inhabitants, about ten miles 
from St. Paul. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on an elevated, and gently undu- 
lating prairie. It is noted for the enter- 
prise of its people, the number of its 
manufactories, and the rapid growth of 
its commerce. We think it is destined 
to be the metropolis of the State. Just 
now the locomotive is steaming into the 
city with its long train of, cars for the 
first time—a prophecy of great things 
in the future history of this thriving 
city. Minneapolis is well supplied with 
churches. The Presbyterian church, in 
the absence of Mr. Condit, the pastor 
elect, is supplied by the Rev. George 
Morris, formerly of Silver Spring, Penn- 
sylvania. There is a goodly number of 
Presbyterians from Cumberland Valley 
in this congregation, who greatly enjoy 
the ministrations of this excellent bro- 
ther. 

St. Anthony is separated from Min- 
neapolis by the Mississippi. There is 
easy communication between the cities 
by means of a suspension bridge. They 
will, no doubt, be united before long 
under one corporation. As a place of 
residence, we think it in many respects 
superior to Minneapolis, whilst its water- 
power, when released from existing 
embarrassmeuts, is destined to give it 
greatimportance. The Winslow House, 
built at an expense of over ove bundred 
thousand dollars, is one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in the North-west. 
It is used at present as a hygienic in- 
stitution, and is under the control of an 
association with whose religious opin- 
ions we have no sympathy. We trust 
it will soon pass into better hands, or 
revert to its original purpose. The 
State University, munificently endowed 
by a grant of about fifty thousand 
acres of land, is located at St. Anthony. 
It is hoped that it will go into success- 
ful operation before long, and become 
one of the best institutions of the kind 
in our country. The Presbyterian 
eburch io this city, which bas the repu- 
tation of being one of the most harmo- 
nious and active in the State, is at pre- 
sent without a pastor, but a unanimous 
call has been extended to a minister 
from the East, which, it is hoped, he 
will see his way clear to accept. The 
Sabbath-school in connection with this 
church is one of the largest and most 
encouraging we have seen in the West. 
The efficient superintendent is assisted 
by an adequate number of intelligent 
and faithful teachers. The weekly 
prayer-meetiog is much better attended 
than in some localities we have visited. 

There is great need of earnest, evan- 
gelical, self-denying ministers in this 
growing State. There is much work 
and hard to be done. The minister 
may encounter peculiar difficulties at 
the first, and in many localities feel the 
want of bearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the people, yet, 
through God's blessing upon bis la- 
bours, he will ultimately succeed in his 
work, and accomplish greater results 
than we are permitted to witness in 
older portions of our country. The 
Rev. J. Irwin Smith is at present en- 
gaged by the Synod of St. Paul to look 
after the interests of our Church in this 
region, gathering little congregations in 
neglected places, and preparing the way 
for the establishment of churches wher- 
ever practicable. He is well adapted 
to such a work, and devotes all his 
energies to it. But much that we 
wished to write concerning the climate, 
and places of interest we have visited, 
must be reserved for another letter. 

R. F. S. 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIRTY. 

The stated meeting of the Managers 
was held at the Bible House, New York, 
on Thursday, 5th inst., William Whit- 
lock, Jr., Esq., one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the chair, assisted by the Hon. 
David L. Swain, of North Carolina, and 
Norman White, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
The Rev. Dr. DeWitt read a part of 
the 119th Psalm and offered prayer. 

Four new auxiliaries were recognized 
—one in Tennessee, one in Michigan, 
one in West Virginia, and one in Da- 
kota Territory. Communications were 
received from the Rev. I. G. Bliss, in 
Constantinople, in reference to his work ; 
from the Rev. David Trumbull, Valpa- 
raiso, stating some increase in Bible 
distribution in Santiago and Valparaiso; 
from Mr. Andrew M. Milne, Monte- 
video, with gratifying accounts from 
that region as to the spread of the 
Scriptures; from the Rev. H. A. Wilder, 
Umtwalumi, with statements as to the 
progress of printing the Testament in 
the Zulu language, with funds from this 
Society. It had advanced as far as the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the entire 
Testament would be finished probably 
in three months or less. A letter was 
also received from the Rev. Dr. Darbin, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, announcing the assent of the 
proper authorities for the Rev. Mr. Long 
to return to New York to superintend 
the electrotying of the Slavic and Bul- 
garian Testament. 

Grants of books were made to the 
Methodist Book Concern, Pittsbarg; to 
the American and Foreign Christian 
Union; to the American and Foreign 
Bible Society ; to the Presbyterian Board 
of Pablication; to the Episcopal Evan- 
gelical Knowledge Society; to the Sail- 
ors’ Orphan Home, Iowa; for prisoners 
at Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas; nu- 
merous grants to auxiliaries and com- 


mittees in Southern States, especially in 


Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee; to female emigrants to Wasb- 
ington Territory, by request of Gover- 
nor Pickering, with eighteen volumes in 
raised letters for the blind. The entire 
number of volumes granted was about 
7485. 

Two specimen copies of the New Tes- 
tament were presented from Dr. Revel 
of Florence, printed from plates made in 
that city with funds from this Society. 

Agents were appointed for Tennessee, 
Virginia, Alabama, and Florida, and 
two agents to labour especially among 
the freedmen. 

Farther arrangements were made as 
to the course of sermons to be delivered 
on the Jubilee Year of the Society, of 
which due notice will be given to the 
public. 


— 
THE CROSS. 


The cross! the cross! my boast, my theme, 
There's music in the very word ; 

Compared with it, how worthless seem 
All earthly hopes and how absurd 

The thoughts and aims of men appear 

To those to whom the cross ix dear. 


The cross! the cross! myeterions tree, 
On which the Saviour breathed his last; 
Thou wondrous cross, I look to thee, 
Phe bitterness of death is pa-t, 
The sense of guilt, to keen before, 
So terri'le, is felt no more. 


The cross! the cross! how safe he is 
Who trusts in it, and it alone; 
Blessings and promises ere his, 
Such as the world hath never known 
A diadem were but a toy, 
Compared with what the saints en) ry. 


The cross! the cross! tis shame. | know; 
It may be death—I love it still! 
Mine be the cross, come weal, cone woe; 
The cross be mine through good and ill. 
frang! t with blessings rich and. free. 
Am! whoso hath them —blest is he 
— Kelly. 


* For the Presbyterian. 


(HARLTON ACADEMY. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian 
Church has so much at heart the cause 
of edacation, both secular and religious, 
that I am sure a little information in 
regard to an institution under the care 
of one of our Presbyteries will be inter- 
esting to your readers. This academy 
is located in the village of Charlton, 
Saratoga county, New York, a place 
which, in former years, was known to 
many in our Church as the field of the 
labours of Father Joseph Sweetman. 
It was established in the fall of 1857 
by its present Principal, Rev. J. N. 
Crocker, in obedience to what he and 
many friends regarded as the demands 
of Providence. The controlling motive 
in establishing and continuing this school 
bas been to educate the young people of 
that particular community, aud such 
others as might be providentially at- 
tracted thither, in such a manner that 
the standard of intelligence and morals 
might be elevated, and above all, the 
cause of religion be advanced. 

The better to secure these ends, the 
Academy was soon placed under the 
care of the Presbytery of Albany, and 
is annually visited by a committee of 
that body. The favour of God has evi- 
dently been extended in no ordinary de- 
gree to this institation. Established in 
a community whose population has not 
increased, and commended or introduced 
to public favour or notice in no way 
whatever, except so far as its own in- 
trinsic merits may have made it known, 
it has steadily increased in numbers and 
influence. It is, in the proper sense of 
the word, a home school, located in an 
interior and small country village, and 
has been the direct means of educating 
very many, who otherwise would pro- 
bably never have enjoyed any advan- 
tages beyond those attainable at a dis- 
trict school. 

The whole number of students who 
bave attended the school is 258, and of 
these 122 were girls and 136 boys. 
Thirty-three of the latter have studied 
the Latin language more or less. The 
number at the first term was 28, while 
the average number of each term up to 
the present time has been 36. As many 
as 69 have been in attendance at one 
time. Of these scholars 8 are already 
studying for the ministry, and 5 or 6 
more are seriously thinking of it. 

The usual academic studies are pur- 
sued generally by the pupils, while in a 
few instances young men have been pre- 
pared for the Junior Collegiate year. 
Competent judges, who have officially 
and otherwise visited the school, highly 
commend both the character of the in- 
struction and the mode in which it is 
conveyed. Not a case of discipline bas 
occurred in the academy since its estab- 
lishment, and this result is due, in a 
great measure doubtless, to the fact that 
the pupils are sedulously impressed by 
the Principal with a sense of their ac- 
countability to God. Being a Presby- 
terial academy, it is taken for granted 
tbat the pupils will in all respects con- 
duct themselves with propriety, and pur- 
sue their stadies with diligence. The 
consequence is that order and close at- 
tention to study characterize the school, 
while such of its pupils as have gone to 
higher seminaries have already vindi- 
cated its claim to be regarded as one of 
the best preparatory institutions in the 
country. It scarcely needs to be added 
that the subject of religion is constantly 
kept before the minds of the students, 
as well in their ordinary studies indi- 
rectly, as more directly in the daily 
morning and evening devotions, and the 
weekly recitations in the Scriptures. 

The writer has asked the permission 
of the Principal to bring in this way this 
school to the notice of our Church, not 
for the purpose of advertising it with a 
view to greater patronage, for it does 
not need it, but simply that it might 
serve to illustrate what may be done by 
rightly directed effort to promote the 
cause of education and religion conjoint- 
ly, even in very isolated communities, 
and to commend the practice of estab- 
lishing schools wherever practicable, un- 
der the care and supervision of our 
Presbyteries, not for the purpose of 
making them sectarian, out in order to 
permeate them with a pure religious 
element. If such a result should follow 
in a single case, you will certainly ex- 
cuse the length of this communication. 
The community in which this school is 
located has so sensibly felt its healthful 
and elevating influence, that it is confi- 
dently believed that like results would 


be secured wherever similar institutions 
might be established, while, beyond all 
doubt, the want now so deeply felt by 
our Church of candidates for the minis- 
try would thereby be in some good me 
sure supplied. J. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—I noticed, some time 
since, that I was reported as saying on 
the floor of the General Assembly, “that 
there was one class of clergymen in the 
Presbyterian Church at the South, whom 
we must approach with ‘ve victis’ in- 
scribed on our banners.” I was much 
mortified at being made by the types to 
say so foolish a thing, and so inconsis- 
tent with my sentiments; but asit was, 
I thought, a mere personal matter, I 
bad concladed to let it go without seek- 
ing its correction. But as there seems 
to be a determination, in some quarters, 
to fix upon the late Assembly the charge 
“of being governed by a persecuting 
spirit,“ and as such a remark, had it 
been made, and then been suffered to 
pass unrebuked by the Assembly, might 
give colour to such a charge, I beg you 
to permit me to state the substance of 
what I said, or intended to say, in the 
briefest manner possible. 

I remarked there were three classes 
of clergymen at the South—1. Those of 
unwavering loyalty from the firat, whom 
we held worthy of the highest honour. 
2. That class whose sympathies all 
along had been with the rebellion—who 
had taught their congregations that the 
North would come down upon the peo- 
ple of the South with “va victis” in- 
scribed upon their banners; who had 


| affirmed that the perpetuation and ex- 


tension of slavery was the mission of 
the Presbyterian Church. Such Pres- 
byterian clergymen, I affirmed, bad gone 
out from ys, because they were not of 
us, and we could not expect their return. 
3. But there was a third class, who 
had been swept away by the flood of 
public sentiment aroundthem. Such, I 
remarked, we should seek to restore in 
a spirit of meekness, considering our- 
selves lest we also should be tempted. 
For these we should throw open our 
doors as widely as possible, and on 
their accepting the deliverances of the 
Church, receive them with open bands 
and hearts. This I meant to say. 

So far from asserting that any such 
vindictive spirit should or would govern 
the Church at the North, I deprecated 
such a charge made against the North, 
as one of those outrageous libela which 
indicated, on the part of those who 
promulgated them, a spirit so much 
estranged from us that we could not 
hope for their return to the Church 
located in that portion of the country 
so wantonly slandered by them. 

FREDERICK BUEL. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNODICAL PROCEEDI‘ GS. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 


The Synod of Buffalo met at Warsaw, Octo- 
ber 3d, and was opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. John Jones, last Moderator. The Rev. 
H. L. Doolittle was elected Moderator. The 
attendance of members of Synod was not 
large. The meeting was energetic and har- 
monious. The members were most hospita- 
bly entertained by the good people of the vil- 
lage, whose beloved and effivient pastor is the 
Rev. J. E. Nassau. Synod met in a most 
beautiful and commodious sanctuary recently 
completed free of debt, after the dedication of 
which the worthy pastor’s salary was in- 
creased. The devotional exercises of Synod 
were unusually interesting, from the fact of a 
general desire expressed for a revival of God's 
work among us. 

Synod listened to interesting addresses from 
Rev. Dr. Schenck, in behalf of the Boards of 
the Church; Rev. Mr. Nevius, returned mis- 
sionary, on the condition of China and the 
success of the gospel among its teeming popu- 
lation; and from Rev. Mr. Logan, Secretary 
of the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Freedmen. Theee addresees were exceeding- 
ly interesting, and drew from Synod expres- 
sions of deep sympathy with the labours of 
the Church in the several modes of effort pre- 
sented by the speakers. 

The reports of the princi examinin 
committee, and the trustees, of the Synodi 
Academy at Geneseo, presented that institu- 
tion in a prosperous condition, under the cafe 
of the Rev. John Jones. Synod resolved to 
raise three thousand dollars to relieve the 
Academy from its present indebtedness, and 
to repair one of its buildings. The trustees 
were directed to secure the services of the 
Rev. Dr. Ward to superintend the work of 
raising this sum. 

A paper was sent down to the Presbyteries 
for their action, recommending the extension 
of preparatory * for the ministry to four 
years, and providing’ for the improvement of 
vacations by students in study and practice 
with such parties as Presbyteries may ap- 
point. — sermons were preached by 
Rev. Dr. Yeomans, on the character of the 
Apostle Paul, and by Rev. Dr. Miller on the 
Transfiguration. These were able and edify- 
ing efforts. 

he state of the churches, as reported to 
Synod, is generally prosperous. Large addi- 
tions have been made to the communion of 
several. The interest of Synod in the instruc- 
tion and training of children and youth was 
manifested by the appoiotment of the Rev. J. 
E. Nassau to preach a sermon at its next 
meeting on the relation of the Sabbath-school 
to the Church, and the Rev. A. T. Aitkin on 
catechetival instruction. Synod regard the 
Sabbath-school as a help to family instruction 
—not a substitute fur this divine means of 
regenerating the children of the covenant. 
The members of Synod generally were in the 
attitude of expecting and looking for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

A. G. Haut, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF ST. PAUL. 


This body held its sixth annual meeting at 
Rochester, Minnesota, commencing September 
28th, and closing October 2d. Nineteen of 
the twenty-five ministers of the Synod were 

resent, und only four ruling elders from our 
forty churches. The lateness and tediousness 
of our bountiful harvest accounts in part for 
this. Our religious exercises were unusually 
pleasant aud profitable. The discussion on 
Sabbath afternoon of the 


our churches be made such!“ awakened such 
interest and feeling that it was continued for 
discussion again next year. The Rev. Thomas 
McCauley addressed Synod in behalf of the 
several 


was 

Resolved, That this Synod has heard with 
much tification and profit, the able and 
comprehensive address of the Rev. Thomas 
McCauley, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in advocacy of the claims of the Boards 
of our Church. We welcome him with pecu- 
liar pleasure among us as the first Secretary 
of any of our Boards who bas visited us in 
this great new missionary region, to pour in 
„the salt of wisdom, faithfulnees and zeal, at 
the very fountains of waters which communi- 
cate with so many thousands of miles of the 
heart of our country.” And we do hereby re- 
new our frequent injunctions to the churches 
under our care to com y systematize their 


contributions in aid of the various operations | 


uestions, What | 


constitutes a working church; and how shall : February and first Sabbath of March. 


rds of the church; whereupon it , 


——ů 


of the Boards, to strive constantly to increase 
the pecuniary results of them, and to follow 
them ever with fervent prayer for the blessing 
of the Divine Head of the church. 

The claims of the several Boards were also 
presented, in detail, by committees of Synod, 
and addresses made in their behalf. 

M. B. Lewis, agent of the American Sunday 
School Union, and B. T. Eastman, of the 
American Tract Society of New York, ad- 
dressed Synod, and were assured of the cordial 
sympathy of Synod for the sucieties they re- 

resent. 


A friendly letter was addressed to the Synod 
of Minnesota (New-school) in session at Chat- 
field. To this letter a kind response was re- 
ceived, suggesting that the two Synods meet 
next year at Stillwater, and that each now 
appoint a delegate to attend the meeting of 
the other. The invitation was accepted, and 
arrangements made accordingly. 

Synod expressed its approbation of the 
action of the General Assembly on Temper- 
ance, in regard to Manses, the Education 
of Freedmen, on the State of the Country, 
and the sin of rebellion and secession in 
church and State, and also the purpose ex- 
pressed by the Assembly to occupy our entire 
couutry as a field of evangelical labour, and 
its efforts to purge and protect the church and 
the ministry from the leaven of treason and 
heresy.” 

Resolutions in favour of a better observance 
of the Sabbath were adopted. Also the fol- 
lowing, which were ordered to be read in all 
the churches, viz. 

Whereas, The Synod of St. Paul has within 
its jurisdiction forty churches, only four of 
which are represented by elders at this mect- 
ing, and whereas, the interests of Christ's 
kingdom require the active co-operation of all 
its ruling elders ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the ministry be enjoined to 
urge upon delinquent elders, in the spirit of 
meekness and holiness, the duty of attending 
the meetings of Synod and Presbytery, that 
the churches may be full’ renresented, and 
they receive the blessing in store ior such 
as are faithful to the trust which God has con- 
fided to them. 

„ That where pecauiary expenses 
are unavoidable, aud it be necessary for 
ministers and elders to be assisted, that the 
church furnish such necessary assistance. 

Rev. Stuart Mitchell, District missionary, 
and Rev. J. Irwin Smith, Synodical mis- 
sivnary, guve accounts of the interesting and 
important labours in which they are engaged. 

ynod resolved that they would —— 
the establishment of a sound and vigorous 
Presbyterian paper at the city of Chicago, and 
would use their efforts to aid in the circulation 
of the Standard,” if, as proposed, it be ro- 
moved to that point. 

The Synod appointed its quota of officers 
for the control of the proposed college fur the 
North west, and adopted a pastural letter to 
the members of the church in its bounds. 

Some of the ministers presented meuworials 
of the churches under their cure. The other 
ministers of Synod were directed to furnish 
similar memorials next year; all to be pre- 
served by the Committee on Church His 
tor y. 

he Narrative records many blessings, 
much prosperity; the accession of about one 
hundred and twenty members to vur churches, 
four-fifths of them on profession of faith; in- 
creased attendance at the sanctuary and in the 
Sabbath school; the occupancy of new fields, 
end the erection of new church edifices, espe- 
cially the beautiful and commodious house in 
which was held this most pleasant and profit- 
able meeting of Synod. With quickened zeal 
and higher resolve, the brethren separated to 
enter upon the labours of another year. O, 
let the prayers of God's people follow them, 
and the blessing of the glorious Saviour rest 
upon them. 

Cuarces Tuaver, Slaled Clerk. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERiAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The lust stated meeting of this Presbytery 
was held in Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 
3d, 4th and Sth, instant. There was a very 
large attendance of both ministers and ruling 
elders. Great interest was felt in several 
items of business, which came before Pres- 
bytery, involving the discussion and decision 
ot delicate questions. 

The duty of Presbytery in relation to un- 
employed ministers and vacant churches, 
came up on the report of a committee pre- 
viously appointed. The discussion of this 
subject ended in the adoption of the fullowing 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the members of Presbytery 
be considered a committee of credentials, the 
approval of any one of whom shall be neces- 
sary in order to the admission of any foreign 
minister or licentiate as a candidate to a va- 
cant pulpit in our bounds. 

Resolved, That in the appointment of sup- 
plies to fill vacancies, reference be had, as far 
as possible, to the employment of unemployed 
members. 

The Lower Tuscarora church, of which the 
late Rev. G. W. Thompson, D. D., was the 
pastor, will hereafter form two distinet 
churches, known severally as the Lower 
Tuscarora” and the “ Perryville’ churches. 
It is due to all concerned, to say that the 
separation thus to be made, is made with the 
mutual consent and good will of both branches 
of that large and prosperous church and con- 

. The field is doubtless large enough 
to fully employ the labours of two earnest 
and faithful ministers of the gospel. 

Presbytery parted with several worthy and 
much esteemed members. Rev. D. S. Banks, 
having been called to the Brainerd church of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, was dismissed to the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing minute will show the feeling with 
which Mr. Banks is regarded among his 
brethren of this Presbytery. 

Whereas, In the providence of God, the Rev. 
D. S. Banks has been called to leave the 
bounds of this Presbytery. 

Resolved, That for his abounding, self-deny- 
ing, faithful and successful labours as the 
missionary of Presbytery in the Broad Top 
region — laying the foundation of a most in- 
teresting pastoral charge—he deserves the 
thanks of this Presbytery; and that, in his 
new field of labour, we will remember him 
with fraternal regard and prayers for his per- 
sonal welfare and success io his ministry. 

Rev. W. A. Fleming, having been called to 
the church of Marietta, Pennsylvania, was, 
at — own request, dismissed eo — 
tery of Donegal, carrying with him the con- 
fidence and affection of © is brethren of the 
Presb of Huntingdon. 

Mr. J. Linn Milligan, a licentiate, who was 
a chaplain in the army for several — was, 
at his own request, dismissed to the care of 
the Presbytery of Winnebago. 2 

A call — the church ot Curwinsville, for 
the pastoral services of Mr. J. E. Kearns was 
presented, which it is his intention to accept. 
An adjourned meeting of Presbytery was ap- 
pointed to take place in Tyrone on the second 
Tuesday of January, when, if the way be 
clear, Mr. Kearns will be ordained. The 
next stated meeting will be held in Hunting- 
don. 

Supplies were appointed for the East Free- 
dom church as follows:—Rev. Mr. Shaiffer, 
third Sabbath of October and second Sabbath 
of January; Rev. Mr. Collins, first Sabbath 
of November; Rev. Mr. McDonald, fourth 
Sabbath of December and firs S ‘bath of 
April; Rev. Mr. Mahvu, first Sabbath of 


PRESBYTERY OF REDSTONE. 


d. The meeting was well attended. The 
retiring Moderator, Rev. O. H. Miller, preached 
the opening sermon on 2 Thessalonians iii. 2. 
Subject— Deliverance from unreasonable 
men to be prayed for.” The sermon was re- 

uested for publication in the Banner.“ 

ev. L. Y. Grabam, lately of Somerset, Penn- 
sylvania, was received from the Presbytery of 
Blairsville, und a committee, consisting of 
Rev. J. Stoneroad, J. H. Stevenson, and R 
F. Wilson, was appointed to install him pastor 
of Reboboth church, October 11th. 

Revs. A. G. Wallace and D. H. Pollock, 
delegates from the United Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery of Westmoreland, were present, and 
tendered the kindly greetings and fraternal 

fellow-presbyters, in hap- 


This Presbytery met in Uniontown, October 


— 


ily conceived and eloquently ez pressed ad- 

eases, to which, on behalf of this Presby- 

the Moderator, Rev. N. I. O. Fife, and 

at his request, the Rev. Dr. S. Wilson, oor- 

dially and heartily reciprocated their expres- 
sions of good will and brotherly love. 

A year this Presbytery initiated this 
movement of sending two delegates, Revs. Dr. 
Wilson and J. M. Barnett, as the bearers of 
our Christian salutations to the brethren of 
the United Presbyterian Presbytery of West- 
moreland. Presbytery appointed Revs. Bar- 
nett and Miller a committee to confer with 
the United Presbyterian Presbytery of West- 
moreland, and arrange for the fall meetings of 
the two bodies a year hence, at the same time 
and place. 

The stated spring meeting will be held at 
George’s Creek. An adjourned meeting will 
be held at Saltsburg, October, 18th, during 
the sessions of the Synod. 

R. F. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WARREN. 


This Presbytery met in the John Knox 
church, September 20th, 1805, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 

There were present ten ministers and nine 
ruling elders. Two ministers were absent, 
and seven churches were unrepresented by 
ruling elders. 

The Rev. C. Leavenworth was chosen 
Moderator. and J. II. Wilson, ruling elder 
from the Prairie City church, Ck rk. 

The Rev. G. W. Ash was reecived from the 
Presbytery of Schuyler. He is settled at 
Young America, Illinois. 

The name of the Ontario church was 
changed to the First Presbyterian church of 
Oueida, and the Board of Church Extension 
was requested to aid this church in building 
their house of worship, to the amount of four 
hundred dollars. 

A Commissioner's Fund, of four cents per 
member, was assessed on the churches. 

The Rev. C. Leavenworth was assigned as 
stated supply to the Altona church. IIis 
post office address is Gulesburg, Illinois. 

On a call of the churehes to report whether 
any of them had manses, it was found that 
the John Knox church alone has a mans. 

Hereafter, the churches not represented in 


Presbytery by ruling elders are to be called 


upon to give reasons for their being unrepre- 
sented, as in case of ministers absent. 

The Rev. I. N. Candee, D D., was »ppointed 
delegate to meet with the New-school Presby- 
* next spring. 

esolutions were adopted asking the Gene- 
ral Assembly to direct the publication of the 
Sablath- School Visitor weekly; commending 
t» the churches the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Freedmen, and urging collections 
for it: urging the churches to observe the 
order of collections, &c., recommended by the 
Assembly; and expressing hearty sympathy in 
the movement of the Assembly towards giving 
expression to our desire for a more visible 
fellowship of Christians of all evangelical de- 
nominations, 

After a short and harmonious session, Pres- 
bytery adjourned on the 27th, to meet in 
Young America on the 27th of April, 1866, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. C. Marraews, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This Presbytery met at Lock Haven on 
Ovtober 3d, and was opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. William E. Ijams. The members 
were generally present. Besides the usual 
business, Presbytery dismissed the Rev. J. H. 
Young to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
received from the Duteh Reformed Classis of 
Bergen the Rev. Samuel Smith Sturges, and 
appointed him domestic missionary at North 
Pont and Renovo; and from the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia the Rev. Samucl P. Herron, 
and puta call into his hands from the War- 
rior Kan church, and appointed a committee 
to install him. A call was presented from 
Sunbury for Mr. Samuel W. Reigart, a licen- 
tiate of Donegal Presbytery, and an adjourned 
meeting was appointed at Sunbury on Tues- 
day, the 17th of Ovtober, at eleven o’clock 
A. M., for his ordination and installation, if 
the way be clear. Calls from the churches of 
Mitflinburg and New Berlin were put into the 
hands of the Rev. J. D. Reardon, which were 
accepted, and a committee were appointed for 
bis installation. Calls from the churches of 
Derry, Washingtonville, and McEwensville, 
were presented for the pastoral labours of the 
Rev. J. N. Husted, which were retained in 
the hands of the Presbytery till its next meet- 
ing. A committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing of Presbytery reported that they had 
installed the Rev. II. G. Finney as pastor 
over the churches of Lycoming, Lycoming 
Centre, and Linden. Messrs. Agnew, Nesbit, 
and Sturges were appointed a committee to 
organize a church at Renovo on the first Tues- 
duy of November. The Presbytery had a 
more than usually interesting meeting, as the 
subject of revival and our need of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit on all our churches, was dis- 
cussed with much more feeling, and deeper 
interest than usual, which seemed to promise 
great things, as it | ieee as though the 
Lord had commenced his work already in the 
hearts of the ministers and elders. The next 
stated meeting, on the third Tuesday of April 
next, was oppointed at Milton. 

I. Grier, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETHTOWN. 


This Presbytery held its late stated meeting 
in the Presbyterian church of Pluckamin, 


New Jersey. In the absence of the Modera- 
tor, the Presb tery was opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Edgar. The Rev. Dr. Sued- 


dan and the Rev. Mr. Liggett, also preached 
during its sessions. The tree conversation on 
the state of religion and the devotional exer- 
cises in connection therewith, were deeply in- 
teresting, and revealed a state of feeling in 
many of the churches, as well as in the mem- 
bers of the body, which seemed encouragin 

and hopeful. One young man was receiv 

under the care of Presbytery as a * 


for the gospel ministry. 


PRESBYTERY OF ZANESVILLE, 


This Presbytery adopted the following min- 
ute in regard to the Rev. Alexander R. Hamil- 
ton, lately deceased, at a recent meeting in 
McConnelsville: 

“With unfeigned sorrow we record the 
death of this brother, which occurred in Dres- 
den, on the 30th of August last. In making 
this record we would express our sense of the 
loss thus sustained in being deprived of the 
labour and counsels of such a valued member. 
Brother Hamilton was one of our most edify- 
ing preachers, and a very humble, conscien- 
tious, gentle, and manly Christian. For nearly 
ten years he had been a member of this body, 
and during all that time he was held in the 
highest and most affectionate respect by us all. 
We cordially sympathize with his relations in 
this bereavement, and assure them that their 
— ry was to us also a brother greatly be- 
oved.“ 


The following items of business were also 


transacted:—The Rev. W. T. Brown was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Potomac, and a 
call was put into his hands from the church of 
Buffalo. The Rev. A. Stewart (New-school) 
made application for admission into this F' 
bytery, which was deferred till next meeting. 
Mr. W. H. McKinney, of the church of Plea- 
sant Hill, was taken under care of Presbytery 
as a candidate for the gospel ministry. The 
toral relation between the Rev. C. C. B. 
uncan and the charch of Bristol, was dis- 
solved. Very strong dissent and dissatisfaction 
exist in this Presbytery concerning some of 
the doings of the late General Assembly, espe- 
cially on the subject of Domestic Missions. 
The next annual meeting is to be held in 
Chandlersville. It was ordered that the name 
of the Rev. W. C. Keisel be dropped from the 
roll, as he has refused to report himself to 
Presbytery for some years, and connected him- 
self with another denomination. Mr. Keisel 
is a German minister, late of Newark. 
Supplies were appointed as follows: — 
Sandy Creek church—Rev. Mr. Grimes, first 
Sabbath of October; Rev. Mr. Kelly, first 
Sabbath of November; Rev. Mr. Hervey, first 
Sabbath of December; Rev. Mr. Travis, first 
Sabbath of January; Rev. Mr. Irvine, first 
Sabbath of February. Rev. Mr. Travis, first 
Sabbath of March; . Mr. Platt, first Sab- 
bath of April. Mount Pleasant church—Rev. 
Mr. Willson, fourth Sabbath of October ; Rev. 
Mr. Ferguson, second Sabbath of November; 


Rev. Mr. a second Sabbath of Decem- 
ber; Rev. Mr. Hunt, second Sabbath of Jan- 
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e 4 r. irvine, second 
March; Rev. Mr. Brown, first Sabbath of 
April. 
PRESBYTERY OF PALESTINE. 


iii. 11, being last Moderator present. 
ad inst. met at half past eight 
o'elock; the Rev. 8. B. Taggart was chosen 
Moderator, and ruling elder J. M. Miller 
Temporary Clerk. Henry A. Newell, a licen- 
tiate of thie P tery, at his own request 
was dismissed to the care of Miami Presby- 
tery. Upon the presentation of a petition 
sundry citizens of Prairie City, the county- 
seat of Cumberland county, asking the 1 
zition of a Presbyterian church in said place, 
D. F. McFarland, N. Williams, and J. Gib- 
son, were appointed a committee to — 
said ch , if the be clear. „ F. 
McParland, principal, Alfred Hamilton, D.D., 
alternate; and R. M. Tate, principal, and A. 
S. Harris alternate, raling elder, were nom)- 
nated commiasioners to the General 2 
to meet in May, 1866. Ruling elder Wil. 
liam Blackburne, of Grandview congregation, 
was appointed a trustee of Edgar Academy, 
in the place of Noah Harris, removed. The 
report of the commissioners to the General 
Assembly was approved; and 1 ap- 
prove the action of the General Assembly for 
the benefit of the freedmen of the South, and 
recommend that our churches make contribu- 
tions through the committee at Pitteburg. 
Paris was chosen as the place, and the second 
Tuesday of April, 1866, at seven o'clock 
P. M., was set as the time of the next meeting 
of Presbytery. Permission was granted to 
Newton and Wakefield churches to employ 
the Rev. II. I. Venable one year. Presbytery 
endorsed applicaations for aid to the 

of Domestic Missions from Newton and Wake- 
field churches, from Arcola and Milton, and 
from Prairie City, when organized; and from 
Martinsville, Union, and New Hope, if they 
can obtain a supply. Alfred Hamilton, D. D., 
C. P. Spinning, and J. Y. Allison were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a minute on 
the proposed Court of Appeals, and to report 
at next meeting. The standing rule, requir- 
ing each member present to pay fifty cents at 
each stated meeting of Presbytery, was so 
altered as to require each church to pay fifty 
cents to the treasnrer at each meeting. The 
Narrative of the State of Religion was ordered 
to be forwarded to Synod. J. W. Allison was 
appointed to procure a colporteur to labour in 
our midst. 


Presbytery met at nine o’clock Wednosday 
morning, and held a consultation over the low 
state of religion in our churches, and — 
a plan for a meeting in each of our churches, 
to be held by three ministers together, if prac- 
ticable. The churches were grouped together 
in seven classes, as follows: — I. Paris, Grand- 
view, and Martineville; 2. Kansas, Hebron, 
and Union; 3. Oakland and Arcola; 4. Mil- 
ton, Mattoon, Prairie City, and Neoga; 5. New- 
ton, Wakefield, and New Hope; 6. Marshall, 
York, Darwin, and Palestine; 7. Charleston 
and Pleasant Prairie. The minister or minis- 
ters residing within the bounds of each class, 
to set the time for meetings in the several 
churches. II. I. Vewante, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL. 


This Presbytery met in the church of 
Chestnut Level, Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., 
at eleven o’clock A. M. The Rev. J. J. Lane 

reached at the opening of the sessions from 

salm 1.5. Among the matters of interest 
connected with this meeting are the following, 
viz: The examination of Mr. Elwood Wherry, 
a candidate, on the arts and sciences, and the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Languages, and 
the hearing of bis lecture on 2 Pet. 20—22; 
the reception of Mr. L. C. Rutter, Jr., as a 
student on probation ; the preaBhing of a ser- 
mon by the Rev. R. A. Brown, on the “Grace 
of Giving,” from 2 Cor. viii. 7—Mr. Brown 
having been appointed to preach _ Pres- 
bytery; and the adoption of a “ Manual of 
the Presbytery” for the use of the members. 
Ruling elders Patterson, of Lancaster, and 
McCullough, of Chestnut Level, offered and 
earnestly urged the following resolution, 
which was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of all the 
pastors in this Presbytery to present, at least 
once a year to their people, the duty of the 
Church Ww contribute to the support of the 
superannuated ministers of our Church, and 
the destitute widows and orphans of deceased 
ministers; and that the annual collection for 
said pur be had in each congre 
without being connected with a collection for 
any otber object. 

The Presbytery resolved to take action, at 
the next spring meeting, on “the matter of 
changing our k of Discipline in reference 
to judicial cases,” and approved of “the other 

ings and deliverances“ contained in 
the Minutes of the last General Assembly. 
The devotional exercises of the Presbytery 
were solemn and impressive, and the free con- 
versation on the state of religion, though pro- 
tracted, was exceedingly interesting as devel- 
oping the earnest longings of our pastors for 
the reviving influences of the Spirit in their 
churches, and presenting the wonderful work 
by which he has already blessed not a few of 
~ Ay The charge of Mr. Oowhick has, 
during the past year, received accessions from 
the world to the number of nearly fifty, 
mainly in Stewartstown; that of Mr. Ratter, 
Chestnut Level, nearly forty; that of Mr. 
Alexander, Little Britain, nearly seventy; 
that of Mr. Crawford, Slateville, nearly seven- 
ty; that of Mr. Rittenhouse, Middle Octorara, 
nearly ninety; that of Mr. Stewart, Union, 
nearly one hundred and forty. Other churches 
reported increased attention to the ordinances, 
and considerable additions to the communion. 

After a pleasant and profitable meeting the 
Presbytery adjourned. ‘The next meeting 
will be held in Leacock church, Paradise, in 
the second Tuesday of April, 1866. J. F. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY or PHILADELPHIA. 


This Presbytery held ite semi-annual meet- 
ing at Newtown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
3d inst. The Rev. J. L. Withrow was elected 
Moderator. The Rev. Henry F. Lee was re- 
ecived from the Central — 2 of Phila- 
delphia. Calls were presented for the pastoral 
services of Mr. Lee, at Bristol, and of the 
Rev. James Lewers, at Catasaqua; and ar- 
rangements were made for the installation of 
the former on 7th November, and of the latter 
on 9th November. Mr. G. L. Shearer, a licen- 
tiate, was ordained as an evangelist, for the 
purpose of labouring among the freedmen and 
others in Virginia, under the auspices of the 
American Tract Society. The ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated on Wednes- 
day evening. The next stated meeting will 
be held at Bristol, on the third Tuesday in 
April. Presbytery adjourned on Wednesday 
evening, after public worship, to meet at the 
call of the Moderator, during the sessions of 
Synod at Lewisburg. J. B. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROCHESTER CITY. 


This Presbytery held its last stated meeting 
at Phelps, on the 25th of September. The 
opening sermon was preached by the Modera- 
tor, the Rev. E. D. Yeomans, of St. Peter's; 
and the special sermon by the Rev. George 
Patton, of Seneca. The Rev. D. D. McColl, 
of Wheatland, was chosen Moderator. The 
Rev. Alfred — — elect of Calvary, 
Rochester, was received into the Presbytery, 
and appointments were made for bis instal- 
ment. The principal matters of business 
were—l. The discussion of the action of the 
General Assembly, enjoining upon sessions 
the discipline of church-members who absent 
themselves from their own church, and sup- 
port and attend another, without taking letters 
of dismission; 2. Discussion of the report on 
Courts of Appeal, and reference of it to the 
next stated meeting; 3. Informal discussion 
of the relation of baptized persons to the 
Church. Vacancies were filled in standin 
committees, and also in the appointments 
the Presbytery for the supervision of the inter- 
ests of the several Boards within its bounds. 
The ministers appointed over these interests 
respectively are to report every spring whe- 
ther collections have taken in the 
churches for the objects in their charge. 1: 
was made a rule, that hereafter every appli- 
cation from a church for missionary aid must 
be presented by some ruling elder in person. 
The Rev. E. D. Yeomans, and ruling elder 
W. H. Jackson, of Phelps, were nominated 
commissioners to the next General Assembly. 
The next stated meeting was appointed at the 
Third church, Rochester, on the fourth Tues- 
day of * next, at half-past seven o’clock 
P. M. ‘The special sermon, on the second 
evening, to be preached by the Rey. Alfred 
Yeomans. At an adjourned meeting of Pres- 
bytery during Synod, at Warsaw, on 5th inst., 
the Rev. E. R. Beadle was dismissed to join 
the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia; and 
an act was passed, enabling the Associate Re- 
formed church of Seneca, which had hitherto 
been under the care of this Presbytery without 
change of its name or standards, to hold here- 
after the same relation to the Presbytery as 
other churches under the standards of our 
General Assembly, and to be called the Pres- 


byterian church of 
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An ANswer AND A Rrabrsr.— We 
beg to say to our correspondent “ Mi- 
nority,” who writes concerning the ac- 
tion of the Presbytery of St. Louis, that 


of | the parts Which he supposes suppressed 


for political purposes were stricken out 
in our office, in preparing the matter for 
the press. We drew our pen through 
them because they were of no interest 
to our readers, we and thought without 
any special significance, either political 
or ecclesiastical. And we take this op- 
portunity to repeat what we have often 
said before, that it is our earnest request 
that the Clerks of Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods would study the art of condensa- 
tion, and give us only the items of gen- 
eral importance for publication. 


— —--EæƷ— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor—From Infant 
Class of Bloomsburg Sabbath-school, Pa, 
$3.34; J. D. D., Huntington, Pa, $1; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. W., $5; E. M. M., 
Pottstown, Pa, $1; Mabel, “a thank- 
offering for the spared life of my baby 
boy,” $2; a Mother, Philadelphia, $2; 
R. W. P., Lewistown, Pa., $1. 

For sustaining preaching among the 
poor— Mrs. M., Oxford, Ohio, $5; Anony- 
mous, Dubuque, Iowa, $5; M. C., Rock 
Island, Illinois, $2; W. M. C., Philadel- 
phia, $5; Jennie H. H., Wooster, Obio, 
50 cents; J. E. M., New York, $2; A 
"Friend, $5; N. H., $1; A. B. C., $150. 

For City Pastor’s Church—E. M. M., 
$1; from “estate of a child in heaven,” 
$1; A. B. C., $50. 

For Missionary’s Horse—From R. 
W. P., Lewistown, Pa., $1. 

For the Freedmen— From R. W. P., 
Lewistown, Pa, $1. , 
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A New Cnuncu —We are glad to 
know that the foundation has been laid 
for a new Presbyterian church in Har- 
risburg, Pa. It is but a few years since 
we had no church in that city, and we 
hope to record, in a short time, that we 
have two flourishing churches, helping 
one anotber, and extending the cause of 
Presbyterianism in the capital of Penn- 
sylvania. 


InsTALLATION.—The Rev. James M. 
Maxwell, late of the Presbytery of St. 
Louis, was installed pastor of the Twelfth 
Presbyterian church, on Franklin street, 
between Chatsworth and Fremont, on 
Monday evening, the 9th inst. The 
Rev. Dr. Smith presided, and preached 
the sermon on the occasion. The Rev. 
Mr. Lefevre delivered the charge to the 
new pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Dickson 
delivered the charge to the congreg 
tion. 


Tue Synop or Kenrucky.—A tele- 
graphic despatch from Louisville con- 
tains the following item of news: 

“The following paper substantially wos 
offered in the fay of Kentucky last 
Thursday, by the Rev. Dr. Robert Breck- 
inridge:—That this Synod adjudges that 
the action of the majority of the Louisville 
Presbytery, by endorsing and adopting a 
paper styled ‘ Declaration and Testimony,’ 
assumed such a state of open rebellion 
against the Church, and open contempt and 
defiance of her scriptural authority, and 
contempt of her faith, order, and acts, as to 
render each and every one of them unqua- 
lified, unfit, and incompetent to sit and act 
as a member of this, or any other court of 
the Presbyterian Church. After several 
days’ discussion, the Synod voted down 
this paper by a vote of 102 against 25— 
non-committal, 7.” 


— — 


A Goop Misstonary.—In the midst 
of many complaints, often justly made, 
of the insufficiency of support, by minis- 
ters of our own and other churches, we 
are glad to find one who looks so cheer- 
fully on the bright side of things as the 
writer of the following extract. It is 
from a report of one of the missionaries 
of our Board of Missions. Whoever he 
is, he is a philosopher, but possessed 
of that divine and gracious philosophy 
which springs from faith in God. He 
says: 
“TI do not think that I am quite as hope- 
ful or as energetic as I was five years ago; 
but I hope that I am more firmly estab- 
lished, wiser, humbler, and nearer heaven. 
I am just as willing to preach three times 
each SabMath, ride a score of miles, and 
live on four hundred dollars a year, as then. 
I have not grown covetous; if I know my- 
self, not inclined to be bitter about a small 
salary or mean people. I commenced with 
the fantastical notion that the Lord whom 
I served would provide for me, and he has 
so confirmed me in this faith by a generous 
providence, that the least of my troubles is 
about support. ‘He that —— much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack 


— — 
HIGH PRICE S. 


OWEVER submissively our citizens 
endured the inflation of prices of 
labour, material, and indispensable ne- 
cessaries, during the continuance of the 
war, they feel that some relief should 
come after its cessation. The hope has 
been, to a large extent, disappointed. 
High prices still rule, and by a species 
of concurrence and combination, those 
who have the power in their hands re- 
fuse to make abatement, and from an 
eager love of making money, insist upon 
their exorbitant demands. What do they 
care for the sufferings of others, provided 
they may grow rich! We have regarded 
this as one of the most serious features 
of the demoralization consequent on the 
war. Those who might be supposed to 
have some conscience—some sense of 
right and wrong—seem to have ig- 
nored its dictates in matters of trade. 
The question with them is, not what is 
right and fair, but what is possible; not 
what they ought to ask for their articles 
of trade, as a fair equivalent, but what 
they can exact from those whose neces- 
sities place them in their power. No 
man can practise on this principle with- 
out lowering the tone of his own morals ; 
and when the practice becomes general, 
as is now the case, the whole tone of 
public morals is deteriorated. 

In a recent speech by Mr. McCal- 
lough, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we are glad he referred to this fact; for, 
according to the report of his speech, 
he spoke of the evil tendency of the pre- 
sent inflation on the public morals, con- 
verting the business of the country into 
gambling, and seriously demoralizing the 
labour of the country. We are appar- 
ently getting richer when morality lan- 


guishes, and the productive industry of 
the country is being diminished. 


— — — —ů— — — 


7 is known to many of our deaders 
that by order of the General Assem- 
bly a new Hymn and Tane Book has 
been for some time in preparation, under 
the supervision of a committee of which 
the Rev. Dr. Backus, of Schenectady, is 
chairman. The publication of this book 
is, of course, the proper work of the 
Board of Publication of the Church; 
and for some months past the officers of 
this Board have been diligently engaged 
in getting up this volame in a style 
which will, we believe, be satisfactory 
to the Church, and secure the approval 
of those who take interest in this part 
of the public service of God. Their 
work is now approacbing ita conclusion, 
and in a few weeks we bope to announce 
the publication of this important Book 
of Praise. 

This new congregational Hymn and 
Tune Book will contain about five bun- 
dred hymns, and about two hundred 
and fifty tunes. ‘There will also be in 
the volume nearly fifty pages of chants, 
with Scriptare selections. The order of 
its several departments will be, I. Scrip- 
ture Selections; II. General Praise; 
III. The Church; IV. The Christian 
Life; V. Miscellaneous. . The Book will 
be, as originally designed, one for con- 
gregational, rather than choir use; hence 
it has been the aim of the committee 
engaged in its preparation to limit the 
larger part of the music therein to our 
standard psalmody, and to regulate the 
pitch of the tunes and chants so as to 
bring them within the voice-compass of 
all worshippers. The chant department 
will be unusually copious. Those con- 
gregations which make use of this form 
of praise, may therein find selections 
appropriate to various occasions of 
public worship in sufficient number to 
afford an ample choice. 

The compilers have had free accees to 
the musical wealth of the Church, and 
have been aided by musical experts in 


the preparation of the matter. The 
most careful consideration has been 
given to every detail of the work. Its 


typographical appearance will be taste- 
ful and attractive, and, in some re- 
spects, unique. Particular prominence 
has been given to the word part, which 
is in a clear and legible type. From 
the specimen of the proof-sheets which 
we bave seen, we think that the me- 
chanical execution will be such as to 
commend it to the Church. 

We append the following notice, just 
received from Dr. Backus: 

“This book will be issued probably about 
the first day of January next. The Board 
of Publication, at the suggestion of the 
Hymn-Book Committee of the General 
Assembly, have resolved to sell the first 
edition (a 12mo,) at $1.55 per copy, in 
order to afford facilities tor a carefal exami- 
nation of the work previous to the next 
General Assembly. Any one conversant 
with the present high prices of books will 
appreciate the great advantage of this offer. 
But to secure copies at this very low rate, 
persons and churches must send their orders 
in advance to Winthrop Sargent, leg. 
Board of Publication Rooms, No. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

J. Backos, 
Chairman pro tem. of the Assembly's Commit- 
tee, Schenectady, New York.” 
ͤ—j—— — 


A PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL. 
SUGGESTION has been made on 
the expediency of establishing and 
endowing a Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia, a subject on whie our 
thoughts have not unfrequently been 
engaged, and to which we should be 
glad to find a more earnest attention 
directed. Other Christian denomina- 
tions bave already tested the practica- 
bility of similar enterprises, and are well 
satisfied with the results; and surely it 
would not be offensively sectarian should 
Presbyterians follow the example. The 
several divisions of the Presbyterian 
family in Philadelpbia represent no smal! 
proportion of the population, and we can 
conceive of no satisfactory reason why 
they should not be interested in the or- 
ganization of such an institution. It 
may be said, have we not already a 
sufficient number of hospitals to meet 
the public necessity, and why erect su- 
perfluous ones? This is the very point 
which should not be taken for granted; 
the proof is by no means clear that an 
additional hospital would be a super- 
fluity. Some of those existing are so 
restrictive in their rules of admission, 
either limiting themselves to the intro- 
duction of patients who have been the 
subjects of recent accidents, or those 
who can pay a high board for the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases, that they do 
not preclude the necessity for others 
with somewhat different features. Every 
hospital, we presume, should be pre- 
pared to receive cases of recent casualty 
without regard to the denominational 
connectiohs of the sufferers; bat in such 
an institution as is now proposed, the 
claims of religion as well as those of 
bumanity should be considered. The 
souls of the patients showld be cared 
for, and to secure this, sgligious physi- 
cians, chaplains, and nurses should be 
provided, to prevent those jarrings of 
conflicting creeds, which might very 
naturally arise in hospitals of a general 
character. Where managers are not of 
one mind, one may oppose all religious 
instruction as unnecessary and hurtful, 
while others may concede the principle, 
provided their own denominational pre- 
ferences are consulted. To guard against 
this we should, as Presbyterians, claim 
what other denominations insist on— 
that we should attend to our own sick, 
and minister to them in the way which 
would be most pleasing and profitable 
to them. 

In a large city there are always suf- 
fering individuals, who would be happy 
to be assured that they had a refuge 
where they could obtain the best medi- 
cal aid, and at the same time where 
their religious principles would be re- 
spected. There can be no such assur- 
ance as things now are; and Presbyte- 
rians especially, who might be under 
the necessity of seeking such a refuge 
for the cure of “ills to whieh our flesh 
is heir,” could be pointed to no place 
where they could enjoy a home feeling, 
or be relieved from a feeling of strange- 
ness, so unfriendly to recovery. How 
desirable that they should haye a place, 
where, as members of one family, imbued 
with the same sympathies, they could be 
received with Christian kindness, and 
enjoy the means of grace to which, by 
education and preference, they had been 
accustomed. We can easily conceive 
how grateful it would be to their feel- 
ings should they, on a visit to the city, 
be taken seriously ill, or be disabled by 
accident, to have such a resort, instead 
of being left to the care of strangers at 
a boarding-house or public hotel, having 
no especial interest in them, and from 
whom it might be next to impossible to 
receive constant attention. Let each of 


our readers endeavour to make the case 
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his own/ and he Ryfrealize the 
truth of our statements in the paiafak 
ness of bis own experience, 

Besides the denominatienal advan- 
tages of auch an institution, it might be 
urged on the ground that it is a high 
work of humanity, from the performance 
of which Presbyterians should not be 
willing to shrink. - Realizing their duty 
to their suffering fellow-creatures, bere 
they would be privileged to attend to it 
in a way most efficient and agreeable to 
their own Christian preferences, by re- 
lieving the bodily sufferings of their fel- 
low-men, and of providing for them 
Christian sympathy, counsel, and conso- 
lation. 

We have only designed to give an 
outline of the argument by which the 
proposed plan might be sustained. As 
to its practicability, it will surely be 
admitted that Presbyterians have the 
means of accomplishing it, were, their 
convictions and feelings once thoroughly 
enlisted. They have only to determine 
that it shall be done, and it will be done; 
and once done in Philadelphia, the ex- 
ample would be followed by other cities. 
We should be glad to have the thoughts 
of others on the subject. The discussion 
may do much good; it cannot possibly, 
we think, do any barm. 


— 


DEATH OF REY. DR. GIGER. 


WV announce, with much pain, the 
death of the Rev. George Mus- 
grave Giger, D.D., until very lately a 
member of the Feculty of Princeton 
College, and at the time of his death 
hearing the title of Emeritus Professor 
of Latin in that Institution. He died 
of consumption, on Wednesday of last 
week, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, having been born in Philadelphia 
on the 6th of June, 1822. He entered 
the College at Princeton in the autumn 
of 1838, and was admitted to the first 
degree in the Arts at the Commence- 
ment in 1841. He was one of the 
distinguished scholars of his class. 
The writer well remembers the day 
when, with himself and others, many 
of whom have gone to the better land, 
Dr. Giger was matriculated in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton He 
was then very youthful in his appear- 
ance, and seemed more like the candi- 
dates who came to enter College, than 
those who were beginning the grawer and 
more difficult stadies of the Theological 
Hall. But a very short time convinced 
all that this youth was prepared for all 
the work before him. He wes a dili- 
gent student, reading the old Latin 
treatises on theology with great case, 
and making new acquisitions in the 
languages constantly; and, following 
closely the course of etady prescribed, 
he graduated in 1844, with much hon- 
our to himself, and with unusual fulness 
and completeness of preparation for the 
ministry, or for the office of educator, 
to which he had already devoted his 
life. He was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Baltimore, and ordained 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
He filled successively the post of Tutor, 
Adjunct Professor, and Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, and left the 
place of his labours only when failing 
health admonished him that it was time 
to rest. Ele was a successful instructor, 
beloved by his pupils, and respected 
and trusted by his colleagues in the 
faculty. Ile preached frequently, and 
gave much gratuitous service to the 
Witherspoon street Presbyterian church 
in Princeton, composed of coloured peo- 
ple, where his memory is warmly cher- 
ished. For more than a year his health 
bad been declining, and he died in great 
peace, at the house of his uncle, Rev. 
Dr. Musgrave, in Philadelphia. The 
funeral services were performed by the 
Rev. Dr. McLean, President, and Drs. 
Atwater and Duffield, Professors in the 
College, Dr. McLean paying a hearty 
and affectionate tribute to the memory 
of his deceased friend and associate. 
Dr. Giger was ardently devoted to 
the interests of the College with which 
he was eo long connected, and remem- 
bered it in the dispositions of his pro- 
perty. He bequeathed to it his entire 
library, and gave also to it by bis will the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars, to estab- 
lish a Professorship in the College, the 
legacy to be paid at the death of his uncle. 
This death removes, we believe, the 
last relative of the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, 
and leaves him to walk a solitary way 
through what remains of life. 


COMMEMORATIVE DISCOURSE. 


E have been much gratified with 
the perusal of a discourse com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the dedication of the Second Presby- 
terian church in the city of Albany, 
New York, by its pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Sprague, D.D. With singular 
good taste the author, who has been 
pastor of the charch for thirty-six years, 
chiefly adverts to the providential cir- 
cumstances under which the church was 
founded, and through which its uninter- 
rupted prosperity and evangelical iuflu- 
ence have been secured. Considering 
the established reputation of the church 
for consistency, piety, liberality, and 
Christian enterprise, and the character 
of its pastor as a labourer in the vine- 
yard never idle, alike distinguished in 
the pulpit and from the press, the occa- 
sion was a tempting one for display and 
glorification, which a less well-regulated 
mind might have employed with less 
modesty. It is sound counsel, to which 
it would be well if all Christian men 
gave heed, “Let another man praise 
thet, and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips.“ The 
Second church in Albany was highly 
favoured of the Lord in its two pastors, 
the late and much beloved John Ches- 
ter, D.D., and the present incumbent. 
Under the ministry of both it has pros- 
pered as a fruitful vine, from which ripe 
clusters have been gathered, and which 
has never given any evidences of decay. 
Its works praise it, and so may it be 
for long years to come. Its present 
pastor still lives and works with un- 
abated vigour, and of him we need only 
say, as an indefatigable labourer, he has 
made his own record not only as one of 
Christ’s under-shepherds, but as the able 
historian of the American Church, and 
a prolific writer in other departments. 

There is one topic touched on in this 
discourse, in referring to which there is 
so much rare disinterestedness — and, 
may we not say, forecasting wisdom— 
that we are disposed to copy it for its 
lesson and moral, although we do it with 
a sorrowful conviction of the changes 
which the lapse of years must bring to 
the happiest relations of earth. 

“There is one subject upon which I feel 
constrained here to speak, which, to m 
owa mind at least, is clothed with so muc 
of both delicacy and sadness, that nothing 
but a strong sense of duty would lead. me 
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to approach it+I refer to the question of 
the continuance of my own relatign to you 
as a pastdr. Lou are, of course, aware 
that | hae already passed the age at 
which most minis who are spared 80 
long, either retire altogether from their 
official labours, or share them with some 
one in the vigour of early life. I deem it, 
therefore, as ouly au act of justice to yes 
that I should refer this matter entirely to 
— decision—that is, that it should be 
eft to you to determine whether I shall 
continue to serve you, as God may spare 
my life and preserve my faculties, or an- 
other and a younger man shall succeed, 
either partially or wholly, to the duties 1 
have been accustomed to perform. And I 
trust you will not think it unreasonable 
that [ should ask for some definite expres- 
sion of your wishes on this subject; for 
even a feeling of uncertainty in respect to 
it could not fail to exert upon me a do- 
pressing and embarrassing influence. 

“It is due to candour that I should 
state, in a word, what are not aod what are 
the reasons for my thus formally bringing 
this matter to your consideration. Let me 
say, then, it has not been from my having 
heard the slightest intimation that my ser- 
vices are less acceptable to you now than 
they have been in any previous part of my 
ministry—on the contrary, the evidences 
of your goodwill towards me seem to 
have multiplied with the lapse of years. 
It has not been from a consciousness, on 
my pert, of any diminution of my ability 
to labour; for, more than almost any of my 
early associates in the ministry, [ have rea- 
son to bless God for continuing to me, iu 
nearly every respect, the full vigour of 
middle life. Aol entail it has not been 
from any waning attachment to the field of 
my labours, or any diminished interest in 
the well-being of my charge; for sure 1 
am that my heart never went out more 
warmly in all that pertains to your inter- 
ests, temporal and spiritual, than at this 
hour. And now I will tell you what the 
reasons are. [ well know that there be- 
longs to human nature, as one of its origi- 
nal principles, the desire of occasional 
change; that the gratification of this desire 
is sometimes not only reasonable but salu- 
tary; and that many a good cause has re- 
ceived a fresh impulse, and been carried 
forward to higher degrees of enlargement 
and success, from the mere breaking up 
of the monotony of a long-continued pro- 
cedure. The ministry under which you 
now sit has been protracted through a 
period of thirty-six years; and it is a 
question for you to decide, whether the 
sound of another voice, and a somewhat 
different mode of presenting Divine truth 
from that to which you have so long been 
accustomed, might not mark an epoch of 
fresh activity and interest in your history 
as a congrevation. Then, again, as the 
introduction of another pastor caunot be 
„d distant, you may think it best that it 
should take place now, when there are no 
disturbing influences to be encountered, 
thus preveuting the inconveniences and 
yerils often attendant on vacancy And 

cannot ‘forbear to add, that I have been 
influenced, in some degree, by my own 
observation of cases nota few, in which 
ministers, in the decline of life, have re 
tained their places, through the forbear- 
ance of their congregations, when the 
common verdict has been that it would 
have been better for them to retire. What 
1 have to request of you is, that you will 
proceed, asking only the one question, in 
what way the best interests of this congre- 
gation can be most effectually promoted; 
and I pledge myself to a faithful co 
operation with you in carrying out any 
purpose which your wisdom may suggest 
Hereaſter you will consider this whole mat- 
ter as lodged in your own hands; and it is, 
and shall continue to be, my earnest prayer 
that you may be guided to such decisions 
aud such measures as shall be best fitted 
to promote the highest interests of this 
beloved church through all coming genera- 
tions. [ have now spoken out to you my 
whole heart on a subject upon which, if I 
had taken couusel of my feelings, I should 
not have opened my lips.“ 


A FRIENDLY LETTER TO 
SOUTH. 


E publish the following letter, ad- 
dressed by the writer, C. II. 
McCormick, Esq., to Dr. B. M. Smith, 
of Union Theological Seminary, for two 
reasons: 

1. To show to our brethren of the 
South that there are those in the North 
who sympathize with them in their 
present straits and difficulties, and who 
are willing to help them, but that all 
the purposes and views of these parties 
look to an ultimate and speedy re- 
union of the Church. 

2. To give utterance to the opinion 
that the deliverances of our Assem- 
bly, during the years 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1864, must stand. Let them 
pass into history as the action of the 
Church in times of great peril to the 
nation, and be judged of as such by 
those who are to come afterus. We are 
sure that a large portion of our Church 
desire sucb a modification of the action 
of 1865, as will open the door to re-union 
at an early day. We believe that this 
can be accomplished, if God will but give 
to both sections the spirit of love, and 
of a sound mind. 

63 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
July 14th, 1865. 

My Dear Sir our very interesting and 
acceptable favour of the 7th reached me 
here via Chicago. It gives me much plea- 
sure, as you may imagine, to receive recon- 
struction news from my native State, and 
more especially so when it comes from an 
esteemed personal friend. L have not for- 
gotten your appeal to me in behalf of the 
Union Theological Seminary before the war, 
to which you refer, when I had undertaken 
the endowment of the Professorships in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
North-west, at Chicago. Whatever I may 
then have said or intimated to you, I can 
only now say that you have my entire sym- 
pathy in your “present painful embarrass 
ment” in “building up the Church of 
Christ,” while that embarrassment must be 
greatly increased by the action of the late 
General Assembly at Pittsburg, in relation 
to the churches of the South. While my 
self but an humble member of the Church, 
L believe it to be the duty of every member 
to exert whatever influence he may have in 
opposition to the action of the Geueral As- 
sembly in its late deliverance, and with 
boldness of specch to defend the right 
avainst error, thus swelling the current of 
truth that must sooner or later prevail, 
in the hope that it may be in time to save 
the great interests involved. 

What is the present position of the Pres- 
byterian Church toward the Southern 
branch of that Church, as included in the 
late Southern Confederacy’ 

It first assumes the prerogative of the 
Government, and, without court or jury, 
or regard to the different politics of the two 
sections of the country as to the right of 
secession, settles the question for itself; so 
go that every churchman south, who has 
not, during the existence of the de facto 
government under which he lived, prayed 
and laboured openly for the overthrow of 
that government, and the success of the 
Federal Government, is a traitor of the 
deepest dye, in the moral sense, who, with- 
out confession and pr pres of his sins, 
under examination of church officers, can- 
not be readmitted into the Church; while, 
of course, all of you who have acted con- 
scientiously and faithfully, from your own 
convictions of duty, in your support, for the 
time, of the “powers that be,” and with 
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confidence in the right and ultimate sue- 
cess of the Confederacy, are necessarily 


precluded from oanfession and repentance 

of the sin of treason, as a condition to read- 

mission into the Church. And thus, in 

conceding, as I understand it, that former 
Christians at the South are still Christians, 
the General Assembly only stultifies itself; 
for if so, they cannot be the traitors so de- 
nounced, and should not be kept out of the 
Church by a requisition which, as Chris- 
tians, it is impossible they can comply with. 

In conscientiously supporting and approv- 
ing the de facto government, they could not 
confess to the sin of treason! Contrast, for 
a moment, the course of the Church with 
that of the Government at Washington. 
When written to by the General Assembly 
for his opinion, in 1861, President Lincoln 
is reported to have answered advising 
against taking the action then proposed, 
vis: to demand what was impossible, that 
the Church South should support the 
Federal Government, for the reason, with 
others, that he did not wish to “run the 
churches; while, until within the last six 
months, the fact of the existence of civil 
war, with uncertainty as to its result, has 
been known to all the world, with the ad 

mission of President Lincoln himself that 
his justification for his abandonment of the 
Union as it was, and Constitution as it is, 
in his emancipation proclamation, was the 
“military necessity” for the use of the 
“negro element” in his work of subjuya- 
tion. And, since the sudden collapse of 
the Southern Confederacy, now that the 
true character and results of the late civil 
strife, in all its bearings, with the present 
position of the South to the North, and 
also with the status of individuals toward 
the Government, becomes a question of 
such importance and magnitude as even to 
engage the attention of prominent mon- 
archical goveruments, as well as politically 
to agitate this country from its centre to its 
circumference, the prevailing seutiment iu 
this country agrees with that in foreign 
lands, not only in favour of an enlarged 
and magnanimous view of the case under 
any circumstances, but also that the “ s/n 
of freason’’ cannot attach to all the people 
of the South engaged in the war, and that 
that crime must be made out and proved in 
a court of justice before it can be punished 
as such. 

Alas for the ess of human na- 
ture! And behold here the consequences 
of a first false step, in perverting a power 
for infinite good to an instrument of posi- 
tive mischief. But for the error commit 
ted by the General Assembly iu its action 
taken in 1861, toward its members subject 
to the then ill-advised “Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” what an influence and power 
might, and no doubt would now be exerted 
by that Church for good, in re uniting the 
people North and South in the bonds of 
fraternity aud Christian fellowship. What 
ever differences may have existed hitherto 
in the Church on the abstract quostion of 
slavery, practically there could no longer 
have continued any trouble from that quar- 
ter, while formerly no such difference dis- 
turbed the question of membership in our 
Church. But now, by the action of the 
General Assembly, if not reconsidered and 
modified, the disruption of the Church is 
to be perpetuated, while it is held by Pre- 
sident J — that the status of the States 
remains the same as before the war! 

In what was done by me for the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, one important object designed to 
be secured wos the establishment of an 
institufion in the great West, under the 
coutrol of the Gencral Assembly of the 
United States, with a view to strengthening 
the national religions influence there, as 
opposed to sectional or radical influence, 
and thus so far to promote the stability of 
the Union. Now that, in the providence 
of God, we have passed the terrible ordeal 
of a protracted civil war, unparalleled in 
destructiveness and all that makes war hor- 
rible, and are again, without controversy, 
the United States, with yet a glorious fu 
ture in prospect, religiously as well as 
litically should wise counsels prevail. It 
would afford me the greatest satisfaction if, 
by any means in my power, I could contri- 
bute any thing toward the consummation 
of that universal harmony between all parts 
of our country, which is now only neces- 
sary soon to make it the most powerful and 
influential of all countries in the world. 


| To this end, in accordance with your re- 


quest, | would most cheerfully make a con- 
tribution to the support of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; but with my hope that 
the position of the General Assembly will 
be set right at its next annual mecting, 
with reasons for believing that many able 
men in the Church contemplate a prompt 
and vigorous movement in that direction ; 
and trusting that when that is done the 
churches South will as promptly return to 
their former connection with it, I should, 
before contributing, prefer to see some in- 
dications to that effect. 

I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 

C. H McCormick. 
Rev. B. M Smith, D. D. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


The Rev. J. H. Morron was regu- 
larly installed pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Peoria, Illinois, on 
the llth inst. The Rev. James Fer- 
guson proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; Rev. W. E. MacLaren, of the 
Second church of Peoria, preached the 
sermon; Rev. John Winn, of Henry, 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. John S. Beekman, of Farmington, 
the charge to the people. The house 
was crowded, and the audience atten- 
tive to the last, each and every one 
manifesting the most lively interest in 
the service of constitating the eloquent 
preacher a pastor over the so recently 
afflicted flock. The Rev. Robert John- 
ston, now deceased, was beloved by his 
people, highly esteemed by the people 
of the world, and was regarded as a 
safe counsellor by Presbytery. The 
Rev. Mr. Morron, therefore, has a dif- 
ficult position, and under very pecu- 
liar circumstances enters this impor- 
tant field of labour. But if be is suz- 
tained by the united prayers and efforts 
of his people, and the immense crowds 
which flock to hear him, he may be 
made the honoured instrument of num- 
bering many among the children of 
Christ who were instructed, encouraged, 
and edified in spiritual things by our 
much lamented but now sainted brother. 
J. 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety needs funds for the following pur- 
poses: 

Ist. To re-occupy the Southern ports. 

2d. To occupy new and important 
foreign ports. 

3d. To increase the namber of Sea 
Libraries, now over fifteen hundred. 

4th. To provide for shipwrecked sea- 
men at the Sailors’ Home. 

Twelve dollars furnishes a ship's» 
library. Life Membership, $30; Life 
Directorship, $100, which secures the 
Sailors’ Magazine gratis for life. 

Donations may be sent to 

L. P. Hupparp, Financial Agent, 
80 Wall street, New York. 
Rev. Harmon Loomis, 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., 
Corr. Secretaries. 
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om LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sept. 30, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—(Great is the appro- 
bation of President Johnson’s policy, in 
connection with his recent address to 
deputies from the South. It was gene- 
rally supposed that when he succeeded 
the murdered Lincoln, that a new role 
of stern justice was resolved on. He 
“must now,“ says the London Times, 
“receive the credit of having disarmed 
groundless fears, and disappointed ex- 
travagant hopes.” In other words, be 
acts with moderation. “The Americans 
have found in him an able and success- 
ful magistrate.” That is universally 
admitted. May he indeed prove a father 
and saviour to his country. Iis words, 
“While I dreaded and feared disinte- 
gration of the States, I am equally op- 
posed to consolidation or concentration 
of power here,” are very impressive; as 
well as the other utterance—* Let the 
Constitution be our guide; let the pre- 
servation of that, aud the Union of the 
States, be our principal aim.” 7 

The Fenian delusion has compro- 
mised a considerable number of persons, 
whom not Romish hate of Protestant 
“ heresy’’—not an intelligent, calm, and 
elevated patriotism—vot a deliberate 
weighing of the probabilities of success 
or defeat—-but vanity and recklessness 
have led) form a conspiracy, which 
found, indeed, aid and comfort among 
the Irish of the United States, but which 
Ireland’s own resident peasantry abjure 
and repel. That it ix a delusion is now 
clearly enough renlized by those who 
are being arrested both in Ireland and 
in Englaud IJnformers abound, as has 
always been the case in Irish conspira- 
cies. The number who are ready to 
“split” upon their comrades, are so 
numerous, that the Irish Government, 
which is preparing for the prosecution 
of offenders, is embarrassed as to those 
that are to be selected as witnesses. 
This fact was touched upon with em- 
phasis by Archdeacon O Reilly last 
Lord’s day in Dublin. Like Bishop 
Feeny, of Mayo, he speaks of the utter 
impossibility of suecess to any such 
movement. The Fenians boasted that 
America would aid them in the libera- 
tion of Ireland; but in the late war the 
Americans had placed the Irish in the 
front rauks, to be mowed down like 
grass, thus sheltering themselves from 
the fire of the «nemy. And as for the 
Generals, natives of American soil, they 
are now pensioned by that black Re- 
public.” 

These are the sentiments of all the 
Romish prelates. A heretic sovereign, 
by the canons of the Church, is “ excom- 
municated” ipso facto, and consequently 
bas no title to reign. But the Church 
is not “free” to carry out a better sys- 
tem, and to establish an Imperium in 
imperio; consequently, let all submit to 
the powers that be. Thus true Ro 
manists are always tender of their own 
lives and liberty, and manage, for the 
most part, to endorse and bless every 
form of government in its turn. More- 
over, self-interest is a mighty motive, as 
it bears on endowments, not only past, 
but proximate —if rumour speaks true— 
in an expected Government endowment 
of a Catholic University, to be affiliated 
with the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
More than this, the Fenians have no 
respect whatever for any church organi- 
zation, and are as wild and speculative 
as were Davis, Martin, Mitchell, and 
Smith O’Brien, while destitute of their 
genius, pluck, aud elan. For them to 
succeed would be an overwhelming ca- 
lamity to Dr. Callen and all his prelatie 
brethren. Protestantism may be bad, but 
Fenianism would be worse—nay, worst of 
all possible realities. And so the Romish 
clergy are dead against Fenianism. 

By yesterday’s American mail we 
have news of the Fenian movements on 
your side. 

Italy, as a kingdom, is about to choose 
anew Parliament. It is expected that 
the Romish priests will put forth all 
their efforts to mar the progress of 
liberty by the return of reactionary can- 
didates. But the hope of stemming the 
tide, or undoing the work of the last 
few years, is baseless. The Pope him- 
self seems to be convinced of this, and 
to be willing to make the best of affairs 
as they stand, in his anxiety to avert a 
terrible catastrophe—namely, the down- 
fall of the temporal power of the Papacy, 
in connection with the proposed with- 
drawment of the French army from 
Rome. An Italian deputy, M. Boggio, 
who some years ago wrote a work on 
“A Free Church in a Free State,” 
which, when published, was put under 
Papal interdict, has been visiting Rome 
as a private person, and obtained non- 
official access to the Pope and to Cardi- 
nal Antonelli. He told both, in the 
clearest terms, that the Italian revolu- 
tion is an accomplished fact, which 
must be accepted; that the Italians will 
risk the thunders of the Vatican, and all 
the consequences of a definitive rupture 
with the Holy See, rather than renounce 
the national unity. But the suppression 
of religious corporations (now going on 
rapidly) “is an inevitable necessity, and 
that only after this can there be a re- 
ciprocal unity and independence. The 
Pope is said not to have resented these 
statements; but he declared the mar- 
riage of priests to be out of the question, 
and never lo be tolerated. Very apos- 
telic, truly, when Peter, “the first 
Pope,” was a married man, and Paul 
claimed the right (whether he choose to 
exercise it or not) to “lead about a sis- 
ter, a wife.” The apostasy does for- 
bid to marry,” and is impenitent as to 
all its blasphemies and idolatries, how- 
ever it may politically be compelled to 
yield. The Pope told his visitor, in 
substance, that the French Emperor 
“would find it more difficult to quit 
Rome than remain there.” It is pretty 
evident that Pius IX. is impulsive, and 
in the heat of conversation gives expres- 
sion to generous sentiments from which 
he afterwards retreats. M. Boggio had 
long conferences with the Italian Cabi- 
net after his return. If will await, 
however, the result of the elections, and 
the passage of the bill on religious cor- 
porations, the endowments of which it 
is proposed to apply to State necessities, 
which are very urgent. If it is God’s 
will that the temporal Papacy is soon to 
go down finally and for ever, not all the 
craft of emperors or statesmen can avert 
itsdoom. But the latest announcement, 
by a Paris official organ, the Monileur. 
du Soir, alluding to the discussion, 
says :—‘ No doubt should exist relative 
to the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment. So soon as France shall consider 
the proper moment to have arrived, she 
will, in concert with the Pontifical Gov- 
ernment, adopt the necessary measures 
for the commencement of the evacuation 
of Rome, in order that the withdrawal 
of the French troops may be completed 
within the appointed period.” 

A new dogma, it is affirmed, is about 
to be promulgated by the Pope. It is 
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asserted that summonses are being pre- 
pared, addressed to the prelates of all 
lands, snd that a Convocation wil! be 
held at Rome, similar to that whieh 
met on the occasion when the decree of 
the immaculate conception was promul- 
gated. But what is this new dogma? 
It is whispered that it is the infalli- 
bility, not of the Pope and a General 
Council, as hitherto was the prevalent 
opinion, but of the Pope only. If such 
a rumour proves à reality, it will be a 
crowning consummation of those marks 
of blasphemy which the Apocalyptic 
Seer beheld on the forehead of the 
Mother of Abominations. The thought 
of a sinful, dying worm to make procla- 
mation of his infallibility, is traly shock- 
ing, when it is done. ‘The patience of 
the Great King may well be exhausted, 
and the last vial be poured out on the 
seat of the beast. 

The Perth Conference, of which I 
gave a programme in a former letter, 
bus been attended by a vast assembly, 
and the greatest solemnity prevailed. 
It was practical and spiritual from first 
to last. Believers matually stirred up 
ove another to love and good works; 
und sinners were dealt with, with a 
fidelity and ten@erness such as none but 
men anointed lar with the fresh 
unction of the Hoh Spirit, could put 
forth and manifest. The Rev. Dr. II. 
Bonar, of Kelso, delivered an address 
to the uneonverted, founded on the 
words, “Behold, the whole city came 
out to meet Jesus; and when they saw 
him, they besought him that he would de 
part out of their coasts.” Matt. viii 34. 
‘ Brethren,” he said, “these are, I think, 
the most profoundly melancholy words 
which occur in the gospels. At first, 
lifted up to heaven, they begin so well, 
and end so sadly; but in the end cast 
down to hell—the whole city, Ke. And 
is not the same scene presented to us 
every Sabbath-day in our congregations? 
ind what is presented in Perth to night? 
the whole city coming out to meet him? 
The first part is fulfilled. What of the 
latter? Is it to be fulfilled here? 
These people ‘came out, on a swine- 
herd’s report, to see Jesus.’ They 
looked him in the face, and, after seeing 
him, they besought him to depart. 
They would have been glad of his 
works of healing, but they saw in him 
one who had put his foot on their 
worldly expectations, and who had that 
day destroyed their worldly property. 
And this we find done constantly now. 
Every one here who is rejecting the 
gospel is doing this. You are just say- 
ing, ‘Lord Jesus, don’t save me, don’t 
pardon me; make me happy, if you will; 
but don’t convert me. Depart out of 
our coasts.’” 


Dr. Bonar related several cases of 
persons, known to him, who had thus 
resisted Christ, but who yielded to him; 
and from thence he drew encourage- 
ment for those obstinate or worldly 
hitherto, but anxious now. IIe said 
also, When you give the gospel fair 
play, it does wonders. When you pam- 
per it, and preach a gospel both free 
and bound—when you so hedge it 
about, that a sinner does not see im- 
mediate peace as the result of believing, 
then are not many wonders done. But 
go with the gospel in its freeness, its 
largeness, its fulness, and trust in Him 
who sends you for results. J/ave con- 
Jidence in the word you carry. There 
are great things probably in store for 
us. Let us go forward.” What sea- 
sonable words were these for all preach- 
ers of the everlasting goapel! 


Another Conference is about to be 
held in North London in the end of 
October. The convener is an excellent 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
the Rev. William Pennefather. Hitherto, 
and up to last year these mectings were 
identified with Barnet, in Middlesex, 
where Mr. Pennefather was a minister; 
but having since become the incumbent 
of a new church in Islington, they now 
bear the name of the Mildmay Park 
Conference. The primary end in view 
is to cement by love the members of 
the body of Christ, and next “to stimu- 
late the Lord’s saints to walk worthy of 
the kingdom and glory to which we are 
hastening.” The subjects for considera- 
tion are—Christ as the Father’s ser- 
vant an example to his followers;” “Is 
the Church of Christ treading in his 
steps in the sense of ‘ Walk in the Spirit,’ 
‘Led by the Spirit,’ ‘Live in the Spi- 
rit?’?” “The privilege of looking for and 
hasting unto the day of God.” 

A public meeting will be held each 
afternoon, as well as in the evening. 
The morning meetings will be strictly 
private. The Conference will extend 
over four or five days, concluding by the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper on the 
Friday evening. Mr. Pennyfather is a 
man of truly catholic spirit, so that these 
gatherings are always marked by unity 
and godly love. I have been present 
at two of the Conferences at Barnet. 
It was good to be there. A large* ma- 
jority of those who assemble hold pre- 
millennial views; and although one, 
like myself, may not coincide with their 
opinions on that vexed question, yet 
their fervour, earnestness, prayerfulness, 
and the honour put by them on the Holy 
Scriptures are truly quickening and edi- 
fying. Very many of them are workers 
for Christ in their respective spheres, 
and a considerable number of these are 
ladies. Thus Mrs. Ranyard, who origi- 
nated the noble Bible-women movement 
in London, and who still presides over 
its vast operations; Mrs. Bayley, the 
author of Haste to the Rescue;” and 
Mrs. Daniel, who not only originated at 
Aldershot Camp a mission hall for sol- 
diers, but has been the instrument of 
the conversion (herself an officer’s wi- 
dow) of many ollicers and soldiers—all 
these are sure to be at the coming Con- 
ference. Side by side with these will 
be some of the most successful evange- 
lists of the London Open-air Mission, 
and others from various parts of the 
United Kingdom. The Earl of Cavan, 
an Irish nobleman, who took part in the 
Conference at Pertb, and his brother, 
the Hon. Somerset Maxwell, will almost 
certainly mingle with the consecrated 
band of Christ’s servants at the Mild- 
may Park Conference, as they have 
done before at Barnet. 

A young American, a Congregation- 
alist minister, settled in the east of Lon- 
don, went for a holiday to Scotland. 
Bat labour and fruit to the glory of 
God were awaiting him. He command- 
ed general confidence during a series of 
services, extending over several weeks. 
On his last Lord’s day in Edinburgh he 
preached for Dr. Candlish, and in the 
evening, at the New Assembly Hall, to 
crowded gatherings. It was bis custom 
to speak about forty-five minutes, aud 
then allow any that desired it to leave; 
after which he delivered an address of 
a very familiar and pointed character to 
those whose consciences were awakened. 
Nearly the whole congregation remained 
for this second service. A third meet-. 
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ing weg held in a smaller room for gen- 
eral conversation. 
In the east of London a very vigor- 
ous evangelistic work is kept up all 
the year; ropnd with gracious results. 
bacbing in theatres and balls, which 
has been suspended for four or five 
months, is speedily to be resumed. Tens 
of bave thus heard the gos- 
pel who would never have entered a 
place of worship, and by loving “guile” 
very many have been won to and 
heaven. 


— [—⅞nñüu 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


Messrs. Editors—I learn that the 
Rev. J. C. Thom, of the Presbytery of 
Donegal, has received, and will proba 
bly a call to the Pine Street 
church, St. Louis, which was formerly 
the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. 
McPheeters. 

The Rev. W. L. Green, until recently 
pastor of the church at Madison, Wis- 
consin, is temporarily supplying the 
church at Bloomington, Illinois. Those 
members who were “faithful found 
among the faithless” at the time of the 
recent unjustifiable secession of @ por- 
tion of the church to the New-school, 
perpetuate the name and the organiza- 
tion, and hope to be able to induce their 
present supply to remain as their pastor. 


THE 4. B.C. 7. 

The Fifty-sixth Anniversary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions began its meetings in 
Bryan Hall, Chicago, on Tuesday, the 
3d inst., and closed them at noon on 
the ensuing Friday. As it was expect- 
ed to be, this anniversary was the most 
fully attended, and was the most har- 
monious, enthusiastic, and pleasant ever 
held by this venerable Board. The 
spacious hall in which the anniversary 
exercises were held, was crowded, by 
‘night and day, to its utmost capacity. 
So many gray-headed men were proba- 
bly never before congregated in Chicago; 
and here, where nine.tenths of our ac- 
tive business men and pastors are com- 
paratively young, the platform of the 
Board presented a most impressive 
spectacle. The present generation had 
no need for asking, “The Fathers— 
where are they?” for they were mani- 
festly present. The venerable Dr. Con- 
dit, of Oswego, New York, was the only 
one of our ministers whom I recognized 
upon the platform participating in the 
business of the anniversary, although 
many of our pastors and people em- 
braced this opportunity to visit Chicago, 
and attend a meeting of the American 
Board. Among the spectators were 
found the Rev. Dr. Nevin, of Philadel- 
phia, and the Rev. Dr. Scott, of Wasb- 
ington, Pennsylvania; both of whom, 
however, visit Chicago upon private 
business. The Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., LL.D, President of William’s 
College, presided over all the exercises 
of the anniversary, and was, of course, 
the most observed man in the crowd of 
honoured ones by which he was sur- 
rounded. 


Let us briefly glance at the prominent 
items in the report of the Prudential 
Committee, which was presented at the 
first meeting on Tuesday. In this re- 
port the Committee express the regret 
that they are still unable to furnish 
the reinfofcements which are urgently 
needed by different missionary fields ; 
yet they have done what they could. 
During the past year thirteen new la- 
bourers—eight of them females, of whom 
nearly all are the wives of missiona- 
ries—have been sent out to the various 
missionary stations of the Board. Seven 
missionaries have returned to their for- 
mer fields of labour, after a temporary 
sojourn in the United States. Early in 
July it was found that the income of 
the Board was far from giving assur- 
ance that the necessary $530,000 would 
be raised during the year, and hence it 
became necessary to issue two or three 
special appeals for aid, to which there 
was a liberal response. The Committee 
regret the necessity for these spasmodic 
efforts, but their policy is, and will be, 
to “owe no man any thing, but to love 
one another.” The entire income of the 
Board for the past year has been as 
follows:—From donations, $440,066.85; 
from legacies, $76,633.03; from other 
sources, $18,063.45; making a total of 
$534,763.33. Aſter adding the balance 
in the treasury September I, 1864, and 
deducting disbursements amounting to 
$537,001.78, the balance in the treasury 
at the close of the year was $1147.89. 


Our limits will admit of but few addi- 
tional statistics. The long abstract of 
the annual report of the Board, which 
was read by Drs. Wood and Treat, pre- 
sents the following facts:—The Board 
Shas 26 missions, 104 stations, and 248 

out-stations. It has 143 ordained mis- 
sionaries, of whom 5 are physicians; 
4 physicians not ordained; 5 other male 
assistants, and 162 female assistants. 
It has now in its service 314 labourers, 
sent from this country; 60 native pas- 
tors; 254 native ‘preachers and cate- 
chists; 214 school-teachers, and 261 
other native helpers—making a total of 
1103 labourers connected with its mis- 
sions. It has four printing establish- 
ments, which last year printed 37,151,963 
pages. It has, including those at the 
Hawaiian Islands, 180 churches, and 
22,338 church-members. During the 
last year 1044 members were added to 
these churches. In the educational de- 
partment of the Board there are reported 
13 training and theological schools; 16 
other boarding-schools; 340 free-schools, 
omitting those at the Hawaiian Islands. 
The number of pupils in the free-schools, 
- omitting those at the Hawaiian Islands, 
is 9972; the number in the theological 
and trainipg-schools is 315; and in the 
boarding-schools 435—making the total 
number of pupils 10,722. These, to be 
sure, are large and encouraging figures, 
and this Board is evidently doing a 
great and a noble work; but, after all, 
as Old-school Presbyterians, conducting 
our Own missionary operations, we cer- 
tainly have no reason to be ashamed, 
unless it be of what, I fear, will be 
found to be the comparatively small 
amount of money we raise for our 
foreign work. 

On the evening of the first day of 
the session the annual sermon was 
preached in Bryan Hall by the Rev. 
Dr. Kirk, of Boston, from 2 Cor. v. 7. 
„For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 
The Hall was densely crowded on this 
_ occasion, although another meeting was 
held at the same time in the Clark 
street Methodist chfrch, at which ad- 
dresses were delivered by Drs. Todd, 
Goodell, and others. 

On the second day the Rev. Dr 
Anderson, the senior Secretary, read a 
report in reference to church buildings 


in the various mission fields. The report 


discourages the building of costly edifi- 
es, and urges that they be built, owned, 


— — 
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and fally held by the native communi- 
ties which use them, and not by the 
Board. 

The thirty-fourth rule of the Board 
was so amended as to allow an appro- 


priation of eighty dollars to a boy, and 


geventy dollars to a girl, the children of 
issionaries arriving in this country. 

The Rev. Dr. ‘Treat read an excellent 
paper “On the Obligations of American 
Obristians to Foreign Missions,” which 
was referred to a committee, on whose 
report, embracing a series of excellent 
resolutions, a discussion arose which 
occupied nearly the entire afternoon 
meeting. This discussion was partici- 
pated in by the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, of 
Chicago, the Rev. George Trask, of 
Boston, who was strong against opium 
and tobacco, and talked about God's 
„turning over a new leaf,” William E. 
Dodge, Esq., of New York, and others. 
In this discussion political questions re- 
ceived their usual attention. At the 
evening meeting addresses were made 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Rev. Dr. Ford, of Syria, 
the Rev. Dr. Massie, of England, and 
an excellent letter was read from the 
Rey. Dr. Goodell, who was present, but 
whose feeble health prevented him from 
addressing the large assembly. 

The third and last days of the anni- 
versary were mainly occupied in re- 
ceiving and considering the reports of 
the committees on the various missions, 
and in ten-minute speeches from re- 
turned missionaries, many of whom 
were present. The reports were short, 
pointed, business-like papers, and did 
not appear to have been drawn up by 
men anxious to exhibit themselves, and 
show how long a paper they could 
write. Condensation was the rule, and 
none of them contained choice selections 
from the poets. If our space allowed, 
we would like to speak of the many 
encouraging things contained in these 
reports, and in the speeches which they 
called forth. But we must forbear. 

The old officers of the Board were re- 
elected; and it was resolved to hold the 
next anniversary at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

While it was apparent that the 
American Board meant business, and 
was determined to transact it with as 
little talk as possible, we confess we 
were not favourably impressed by the 
rounds of noisy applause which were so 
very frequent. They did not seem at 
all consonant with the solemnities of 
the occasion, and might better have 
been omitted. But we were pleased 
with the frequent devotional exercises, 
which always came in so appropriately 
under the direction of the presiding 
officer, and we hope we may live to see 
the day when our own General Assem- 
bly will find more time for prayer and 
praise outside the brief period usually 
allotted to these important, soothing, 
and refreshing exercises. Will the time 
ever come when we shall sing and pray 
more, and talk less, in our daily meet- 
ings of the Assembly? Why not pause 
often to return thanks to God, and 
invoke his blessing? 

Is there no church ia Chicago large 
enough to accommodate the Board? 
Yea, verily. Why, then, were its meet- 
ings held in a noisy and badly arranged 
hall, where it was, for half the time, 
almost impossible to hear what was 
said upon and from the platform? I 
understand the reason to be that the 
paint was not quite dry in the Second 
church, (the Rev. Dr. Patterson’s,) and 
as Chicago is a Presbyterian, and not a 
Congregational city, 7 Congregational 
friends have no church building capable 
of holding one-fifth of the crowd that 
convened in Bryan Hall. The large 
and commodious North church (the 
Rev. Dr. Junkin’s) was generously of- 
fered to the Board, but I suppose it felt 
a delicacy in meeting in a building 
owned by those who do not co-operate 
with it. At any rate, the offer was not 
accepted. 

To the eye of an unprejudiced ob- 
server, it was very apparent that our 
Congregational brethren do not forget 
to glorify New England, and sing the 
praises of the bub of the universe,” 
even at the meetings of the American 
Board. And it is also apparent that in 
all these excellent meetings our New- 
school brethren lose their denominational 
individuality, and are completely over- 
shadowed by Congregationalism. When 
will they take one more step in the right 
direction, emerge from the shadow, set 
up for themselves, as every Church 
should, in the great work of foreign 
missions, and plant their scriptural 
church polity—if it is one—wherever 
they plant their missionaries upon for- 
eign shores? Certainly such a course 
would weaken neither body; it would 
render the work of each more vigorous 
and efficient. 

The person chosen by the co-operating 
clergy of Chicago to respond to the 
address of thanks from the President, 
could not resist the temptation to in- 
dulge in a long dissertation upon politi- 
cal matters, which four-fifths of his 
audience manifestly thought uncalled 
for, and in an ungenerous and untimely 
allusion to the fact that the Second 
Presbyterian (Dr. Patterson’s) charch 
edifice had not been used for the meet- 
ings of the Board. If our Congrega- 
tional brethren are indeed able, as he 
said they were, to build a church large 
enough for the accommodation of the 
Board, why do they not do it? The 
same speaker, in the same address, had 
the manners, good or bad, to descant in 
terms of strong reprobation upon what 
he was pleased to call the “emasculated 
gospel,” preached every where in the 
South before the war, and upon those 
who preached it. One of you, Messrs. 
Editors, was a pastor in the South for 
some years before the late rebellion. 
Did you preach an “emasculated gos- 
pel?” Was it preached by thousands 
of other loved and sainted ones, whose 
pure lives and self-denying labours have 
made their names and memories ever 
precious? Will such Pharissical un- 
charitableness never have an end— 
never cease to publicly parade itself? 
Is it any wonder that, before he had 
finished his. tirade, some considerate 
friend pulled lustily at the speaker’s 
coat-tail, and admonished him that it 
was time for him to close? 

With this exception, nothing occurred 
to mar the harmony of these delightful 
meetings, which, as a good brother re- 
marked, it was necessary to make short, 
lest such happiness as they afforded 
prove too overpowering for the frail 
human body. 

Pardon this long letter. I shall not 
soon thus again tax the patience of your 
readers. CALVIN. 


— 


Propasiy True.—Jeff. Thompson has 
told the editor of the Loudsville Journal 
that the only persuns in the South who 


wish to do any more fighting are those who 


didn’t do any when they had a chance. 


— 
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For the Presbyterian. 


The Presbytery of St. Louis on the 
*MePheeters Case.“ 


Messrs. Editore—In your publication 
of the late action of the Presbytery of 
St. Louis on the threadbare case of the 
Rev. Dr. McPheeters, a non-official in- 
troduction is prefixed as a communica- 
tion, which appeared as an editorial in 
the Despatch of St. Louis—while the 
official introduction is maimed of a ma 
terial clause, viz: that the action, “on 
motion of, the Rev. Dr. Brookes, was 
ordered to be published in the Democrat 
and Republican, and on motion of the 
Rev. Dr. Anderson, also in the Des- 
patch,” (political journals of St. Louis.) 
Of course, the editorial in the Despatch, 
and the gratuitous communication to the 
Presbyterian, are from the same hand, 
which also matilated the official intro- 
duction. All this is interesting to your 
readers in St Louis. Could there be 
any intention of concealing a purpose 
of political effect in the action of the 
Presbytery, since it was ordered by 
Presbytery to be published in those 
political papers, and not in any reli- 
gious? 

Your correspondent gives Dr. Ander- 
son credit for the introductory clause of 
the preamble, but does him inadequate 
justice in omitting to add that all the 
statements which follow it, save one, 
were almost verbally copied from the 
original paper offered by him. The soll- 
tary statement not thus derived, is the 
ratber reserved admission of Dr. Brookes, 
that Dr. McPheeters, having laid his 
resignation of Pine street church before 
Presbytery, afterwards asked to with- 
draw it, but got leave to withdraw his 
request—and then, moved by a petition 
of over seventy members of his chureb, 
he authorized Dr. Brockes to leave bis 
resignation in the hands of Presbytery, 
thus re-affirming bis resignation, before 
Presbytery dissolved his relation with 
that church. On account of this admis- 
sion, and because the statements were 
asserted with vehement positiveness, 
the party in minority, not expecting the 
case to be re-opened, and many of its 
facts having lapsed from their memories, 
deferred to the authority of the state 
ments, and voted for the action as a 
whole. But your correspondent omits 
to say that they did not vote for, but to 
a man voted against the clause in the 
third resolution, which censures the 
Presbytery for admitting Mr. Strong as 
commissioner from Pine street church— 
showing that their recollection of the 
facta before them at that time differed 
materially from those now stated. 

Again, your correspondent ascribes 
the resolution censuring Mr. Strong 
(who was absent) to the Rev. Mr. Nie- 
colls. You may not be aware that Mr 
Niccolls bas disclaimed this in a card, 
published in reply to the very editorial 
of the Despatch, which appears in your 
columns as a communication. He wrote 
it, but at the instigation of Dr. Ander- 
son, who declared that he would resist 
any paper without it. He was the au- 
thor of only the first and second resola- 
tions, relieving Dr. McPheeters, dis- 
claiming personal unkindness towards 
him, and expressing sympathy for him. 

The censure of Mr Strong is a corol- 
lary from the statement that be did not 
represent “the majority the congre- 
gational meeting which elected him. 
Admit that, and the censure follows. 
Now, after deciding in favour of re- 
taining Dr. McPheeters, a part of “the 
majority” left the house, and left = 
remainder in minority. The meeting 
then elected Mr. Strong, and instructed 
bim to concur in the resignation gf Dr. 
McPheeters. 

Excepting the admission of Dr. 
Brookes, above referred to, all the state- 
ments in the late action of Presbytery 
are traceable to a prfvate memorial, 
which was printed and attempted to be 
distributed in the General Assembly at 
Newark, When the case of Dr. McPhee- 
ters was about to be taken up. Very 
few of the minority in the last Presby- 
tery ever saw that memorial. No won- 
der its statements were new to them! 

MINORITY. 


For the Presbyveriaa 


Van Rensselaer Memorial Institute. 


Acknowledgments of Cash received from a 
distance in aid of the “Van Rensnelaer 
Memorial Institute” Building Fund, by the 
Rev. S. S. Shriver, Agent, Hightstown, N. J. 


C. Macalester, Philadelphia, $50; Dr. C. A. 
Finley, U. S. A., do. $30; G. Benson, per Dr. 


A Finley, do. $20; James Bateman, do. $50; 


Mrs. Henry C. Blair, do. 825; Mrs. Professor 
E. D. Saunders, do. $25; Mr. A. G. Snod- 

, do. $25; Samuel Macky, do. $25; Ro- 
bert I. Steen, do. $5; George C. Napheys, do. 
$10; Rev. II. A. Boardman, D.D., do. $10; 
Geo II. Smart, do. 810; Rev. C. Hodge, P. D., 
Princeton, N. J. 810; Paul Toulane, do. $10; 
Rev. S. S. Mitchell, Harrisburg, Pa. (by order 
of session), $10; Rev. J. Grier Ralston, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. $10; Rev. J. S. Stuchell, Walti 
more, Md. $10; Thomas Shriver, N. X. $10; 
Alexander Laughlin, Pittsburg, Pa. $10.— 
Total, $355. 

It may be proper to state that we have 
addressed a letter, enclosing a Circu/ar, 
to a number of our brethren and friends, 
asking the favour of a donation to this 
interest. In this we have had two objects 
in view—first, as this is ostensibly a “ e- 
maria work, it seems befitting that all 
who are so disposed shall have the oppor- 
tunity of contributing; and second, this 
method of voluntary action will save much 
of the toil and expense of an agency in the 
field at large. — dollar received in 
this way directly to the cause you 
wish to aid. We affectionately urge upon 
all whom we now address, aud upon those 
to whom we have specially written on the 
subject, prompt remittances. The work on 
the building is progressing, and funds are 
needed. What you purpose doing, should, 
therefore, be done quickly. 

The church here, a weak one, at much 
sacrifice has done well, donating in land 
and money what is equivalent to over hal/ 
the whole expense of building; and having 
done what we could, we commend our 
example unto others. 

Future remittances will be duly acknow- 
ledged in the Presbyterian. 8. 8. 


Ecclesiustical Accord. 

The Rev. L. I. Graham having 
a call to the Rehoboth church, his post 
office address is changed from Somerset, 
Pennsylvania, to Bellevernon, Pa. 

The Rev. J. E. Carson has received a 
unanimous call from the churches of Hau- 
over and Bethesda, Presbytery of New 
Lisbon. His post office is therefore changed 
from Chippewa, Ohio, to Hanoverton, Ohio. 
Editors and correspondents will please no- 
tice the change. 

The post office address of the Rey. G. 
P. Van Wyck, chaplain, is Middletown, 
New York, and not Blooming Grove, as 
reported in the Minutes of the General 
Assembly. 

The Second Presbyterian church of Phil- 
adelphia has given a unavimous call to the 
Rev. E. R. Beadle, D.D., formerly of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, which he has accepted. 

The Brainerd church, Easton, Pennsyl- 


** 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


og given a unanimous call to the 

Rev. D. 8. Banks, of Saxton, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. William E. Jones, late chap- 

the 16 let York 

teers, havi chaplaincy 

of the 82d United States Infantry, requests 
Steuben county, New York. 


Mens of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school ) 

The Rev. Samuel Loomis, finding his 
health insufficient for the duties of the pas- 
torate, has offered his resignation of the 
Vineland church, New Jersey. 

—The Rev. Robert Adair, at his own 
request, has been dismissed from the pas- 
torate of the church at Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

-A New-school Presbyterian church was 
organized in Marietta, Ohio, in August 
last, commencing with a membership of 
fifty-three. The Rev. Mr. Ballentyne, re- 
cently missionary to India, has accepted 
the pastorate, and has been since serving 
them with great acceptance to his people, 
and we believe to his Master. 

—Ten persons joined the Presbyterian 
church in Oakland, California, at the last 
communion, by profession, and seven others 
by letter. 

—The Rev. W. W. Wetmore, late of 
Aan Arbor, Michigan, has accepted an in- 
vitation to stpply the Central Presbyterian 
church of Des Moines, Iowa. 

—The Rev. Theodore Marsh, of Centra! 
city, Colorado, has received and accepted 
& unanimous call from the Presbyterian 
church of Black Hawk. A more enter- 
prising people than those associated with 
this church in the Rocky Mountains it 
would be hard to find. They propose to 
pay their pastor a salary of $2000, without 
aid from abroad, and have besides rented a 
pleasant dwelling for his use. They have 
already built aud paid for a beautiful 
church, and contemplate building a parson 
age the coming season. 

—The First Presbyterian church of Buf- 
falo, New York, as also the Lafayette street 
church, are about to erect chapels for the 
accommodation of their mission schools 
The North church erected their building 
last year, and have just raised $1500 to 
defray the current expenses of its mission 
school for the present year. 


German Reformed. 


The Rev J. P. Pfister is the German 
Reformed missionary at Castle Garden, New 
York. His mission is to labour among 
the newly arrived immigrants, preach to 
them, and give them counsel and diregtion. 


Methodist. 

According to the showing of the figures 
in the Boston 7ruvedler, there bas been a 
falling off ia the membership of the six 
New England Conferences, during the last 
three years, to the number of 860. 

—Methodism in San Francisco, Califor 
nia, has two churches, both of them elegant 
and attractive, with a membership of a 
thousand, all told. Howard street church 
cost $40,000; the membership is 400, and 
the Sunday school 500. 

—Fifty probationers were received into 
the St. Stephen’s Methodist Episcopal 
church, (Rev. Wesley Kenney, pastor,) 
Germantown, Philadelphia, on Sabbath, Ist 
inst. 

—The Rev. John Warthman, of Phila- 
delphia Conference, has been transferred 
by Bishop Clark to the Holston Conference, 
aud stationed at Greenville, Tennessee. 


Baptist. 

The Philadelphia Association, the oldest 
American Association, has resolved to es- 
tablish a Baptist Home for Infirm Minis- 
ters and Widows, and it is - proposed to 
begin such an institution as soon as funds 
and a building can be procured. Daring 
the year the 62 churches composing thix 
ancient body reported 1225 baptisms, a 
total mem ership of 14,000, and a net in 
crease of 795 over last year. The letters, 
which only make particular reports, show 
that over $100,000 had been contributed 
the past Associational year to various ob- 


ects. 

g —The Rev. Kdward Lathrop, D. D., for 
many years pastor of the Baptist Taberna- 
cle church in Philadelphia, has resigoed 
his charge on account of continued ill 
health, a respite of .cightcen months given 
him’ by his church not having bad the 
beneticial effect which was anticipated. 

—The Rev. E. Everett Jones, of Phila- 
delphia, bus received and accepted a call 
from the First Baptist church of Rahway. 

—The figures of the Baptist denomina 
tion in New York, show a leas membership 
than when the population of the State was 
some two millions less than at present. 

—The First Baptist church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, pay their pastor a salary of three 
thousand dollars a year. They have two 
mission school«, with from five to six hun- 
dred echvlars, employ a missionary for city 
visitation, and are exceedingly liberal in 
all their benevolence. 

—The Rev. C. W. Denison having ac- 
cepted the call of the Lower Dublin Bap- 
tist church, in the Twenty-third ward of 
Philadelphia, to become its pastor, entered 
on his work on the Ist inst. 

United Presbyterian. 

On Saturday, the 30th September, the 
Rey. William Harvey and wife sailed in the 
steamship City of Boston, from New York 
to the mission to which he was appointed 
by the last General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt. 

—The Trustees of Monmouth College re. 
ported, showing a present attendance of 
almost three hundred students—that the 
Lnstitution is entirely free from debt, and 


that it has an Endowment Fund of sixty- } 


five thousand dollars. 
Episcopal. 

The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Todd Quintard, as Bishop of the Diocese of 
Tennessee, took place on Wedaesday week, 
at St. Luke’s church, Philadelphia. The 
church was densely crowded on this occa- 


sion. 

—The Rev. Christian F. Cruse, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, died in New 
York on Thursday weck, aged seventy-one. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lot Jones fell from the 
mg of St. Luke’s church, at Thirteenth 
and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, on the 
IIch inst., and fractured his skull. He was 
removed to 1602 Locust street, where he 
died about eleven o'clock. He was about 
sixty years old, and a resident of New York 
city. His untimely death will cast a 15 
over the Episcopal Convention, and will be 
regretted by a large and extensive congre- 
gation, to whom he had been long a pattern 
aud example. 

—The Rev. Robert Castleman, a well- 
known member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was brutally murdered near Gas- 
ton, North Carolina, on Wednesday night, 
10th inst. He was returning alone from a 
visit to a neighbour. The pe TS, 
have not been identified. The deceased 
was widely known and much beloved in 


Virginia. 
Dutch Reformed. 
The Rev. Abraham Labagh, of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, died in New York 
on the 4th inst., aged sixty-one. 


The trustees of the First Con i 
Society of Elizabeth, New Jersey, have re- 
solved to extend a call to the Rev. George 
E. Allen, of Norton, Massachusetts, to be- 
come their pastor. This Society has been 
destitute of any settled minister since the 
melancholy death of the late Rev. Mr. Par- 
menter. 

—The Vermont Chronicle says that the 
Rev. William H. Lord has declined the 
call of the Plymouth church in Milwaukee. 

—The Rev. Henry E. Batler, late of 
Princeton Theological inary, Was on 


28th ber installed the Con- 
in Kesssville, New 
ampshire. | 


neyville, Connecticut, has been called to 
the —— of the church 
in Westhampton usetts. 


M 
wot Samuel — of Windham, 
ew Hampshire, a uate of the gor 
Theological Seminary, has acce a call 
from the St. Lawrence Street church and 
society in Portland, Maine. 


Foreign Items. 


Uncerrainty or Dares.—Mr. Hole, 
in his Brief Biographical Dictionary, 
remarks on thé difficulty of maintaining 
accuracy in chronological works. One 
would have thought that the very hour 
and day of the execution of Robespierre 
would have been well remarked; neverthe- 
less we find in Chalmers that he died July 
10; Rees Cyclopedia gives July 28; Lem- 
priére and Rose July 28, 4 P. M.; and 
Alison in his History, July 29, 4 A. M. 
Again, no less than four dates are assigned 
for the death of so eminent and so recent a 
man as Sir Henry Havelock; Maunder 
giving November 21; the Book of Dates 
and the Nouvelle Biographe Generale, 
November 25; the British Almanac, No- 
vember 27; while the life of the hero by 
Marshman, his brother-in-law, as well as 
the Annual Reyister, gives November 24. 


[Nagnurry.—A Mr Perry, 
of Yeovil Somerset, exhibits in the Briatol 
Industrial Exhibition a model of a church, 
with « peal of bells and miniature ringers, 
and several small cases containing me 
chanical figures, railway trains, Ke, the 
whole of which, before they can be set in 
motion, severally require that a half. penny 
shall be drop into the till. There are 
eleven of these mechanical figures all be- 
longing to the one man, and it.is thought 
that he is clearing from $50 to $75 per 
day. 

Licgut.— Experiments have been made 
at Birmingham to try the effect of the 
magnesium light when attached to a bal. 
loon in the air The experiments were 
very striking in their effects, the light 
thrown forth being most brilliant, lighting 
up the whole heavens, and illuminating 
the streets, houses, and crowdaof people 
with a distinctness almost equal to day. 


Russian Perroteum.—Excited by the | 
reports of the immense fortunes made out 
of the oil-wells of America, the Russians 
are beginning to turn their attention to the 
working of petroleum in their own country 
At present petroleum is collected ax » 
regular trade only at Kertch, Taman, and 
Bakou. It can, however, also be obtained 
at various points in the Governments of 
Archangel, Vologda, Kozan, Simbirsk, Xe , 
and in the néighbourhood of Lake Baikal, 
in Siberia. 


Joux Faeperick Herrina.-—The death 
of Mr. John Frederick Herring, the well- 
known animal painter, has so be recorded. 
He was of Dutch extraction, and was en- 
tirely self-taught. At the age of nineteen 
he visited the St. r,and took the fancy 
to paint the scene. He painted the winner 
at Doncaster for thirty three years with 
marked success. For four years he was a 
coachman, and drove the “ York and Lon- 
don Highflyer,” until Mr. Frank Hawks- 
worth invited him to leave the business, 
promising him a year’s employment as a 

inter of horses and hounds. Every one 
— Mr. Herring’s subsequent success— 
his “ Returning from Epsom,” his “ Derby- 
day, his “ Market-day,” his Horse Fair,“ 
Ko. He painted eight horses for the Queen, 
and was a prominent member of the British 
Association. Mr. Herring was seventy 
years old, and died at his seat, Meopham- 
park, near Tonbridge 

Toe Use or Sxurr ScoTtanp.—We 
are informed, upon the most competent au- 
thority, that duriog the last two years the 
practice of snuff taking has been discon- 
tinued in Scotland to an almost incredible 
extent, and continues rapidly to diminish. 
The aggregate orders taken for the supply 
of the retail shops by several travellers do 
not now come up to the lines“ formerly 
booked with ease in one good house.— 
Edmburgh Courant. 

Power or THE Moon at Niaut.—*The 
sun shall not smite thee by day nor the 
moon by night.” Mr. Crane, in his let- 
ters from the East, observed that the 
effects of the moonlight upon the eyes in 
Egypt is singularly injurious. The natives 
tell you, as | afterwards found they did in 
Arabia, to always cover your eyes when 
you sleep in the open air. It is rather 
strange that the passage in the Psalms, 
“ The sun shall not smite thee by day nor 
the moon by night,” should have been 
thus illustrated, as the allusion seems 
direct. The moon here really strikes and 
affects the sight when you sleep exposed to 
it much more than the sun—a fact of 
which I had very unpleasant proofs one 
night, and took good care to guard against 
it afterwards. Indeed, the sight of a per- 
son who should sleep with his face — 
at night would be impaired or utterly de- 
stroyed —Jewish Chronicle. 


General Items. 


Easy Times.—It was customary for a 
certain college professor to inquire of the 
graduating class what cach proposed to be 
or to do in the world. One would be a 
dootor, one a lawyer, one a merchant, 
so Sn. “And what do you propose to be, 
Simon?” “I am going to be a Pithcopal 
minister,” was the answer of the lisping 
graduate. or three reasons:—1l. The 
prayers are all in print, and I can read 
them easily. 2. The sermons of Pitheopal 
ministers are short, aud them I can steal. 
And 8. Pithcopal ministers generally marry 


rich wives! ° 


A History or PaResByYTeERIANISM IN 
East Tennessee AND Sour WESTERN 
Viraointa.—The Rev. Dr. RK B MeMul 
len, President of the college at Clarksville, 


Tennessee, who died in January last, left a 


manuscript volume, bearing the above title, 
just ready for the press. 


Unitarnianism Roun ro Seep.—Sir 
John Bowring, at a Unitarian meeting in 
England, said:—‘“In the worship of the 
Shaster at Calcutta there was not a single 
word uttered in those temples to which he 
could not give a cordial response. He 
would rather be a worshipper in the tem- 
ple of Buddha than sit under the teachings 
of the Bishop of Oxford.“ Such are the 
religious views of one of England's philos- 
ophers. 

Sourneran Semtnartes.—The Theo- 
logical Seminary building at Columbia, 
South Carolina, is uuigjured, and the 
houses of Drs. Howe and Leland. The 
former residence of Dr. Thornwell was 
burned. Mrs. Thornwell is now residing 
in Yorkville, South Carolina. 

Inrerestine MARRIAdER.— A very in- 
teresting ceremony, says the New York 
Observer, in all its relations, was performed 
on Tuesday week at the Brick church, 
Rev. Dr. Sorin 8, Fifth Avenue, corner 
of Thirty-seventh street, New York. The 
Rev. Dr. James M. Stevenson, one of the 
Secretaries of the American Tract Society, 
whose father and grandfather were minis- 
ters of the gospel, and who was himself 
married precisely twenty eight years before, 
to the day and the hour, officiated at the 

inge of his second daughter and the 
Rev. a L. Patton, pastor in New York 
city. The bridal pair were sustained 
the right by the doctor’s eldest daughter, 
married a few weeks before to the Rev. O. 
A. Kingsbury, of Connecticut, and on the 
left by his eldest son, William G. Stevenson, 
M. D., and his wife, who were married Oc- 

Motitreal. 


tober 2d in 


the oldest inhabitant. 


— 


Domestic Hews. 


Foreign Hews, 


express 
ruoon, inst., as the 
east on the Pennsylvania was 
paeren car e, and a of it 
striking the — the oar —— ſront 
end, tore out a part of the bottom, precipita- 
ting the occupants of three seats on each side 
nd, who were run over by the 
wheels of the rear track. Eight persons were 
killed outright, and another died some hours 
afterwards. Only two others were badly hart. 
The train consisted of seven 22 and 
two baggage cars. The last cars were 
thrown off the track, one of which was turned 
on its side. No one in these cars was seriously 
hurt. The accident occurred nearly opposite 
Mrs. Kauffman's mill, in a cut on the road 
pow . between Lancaster and Lan- 
disville. The passengers were immediately 
brought to Lancaster, where preparations 
were made to minister to the wants of the 
wounded, the entire medical force of the city 
being assembled at the depot as soon as the 
news of the accident reached there. Mrs. Barr, 
one of the killed, was the wife of the Hon. 
James P. Barr, of Pittsburg, Surveyor-General 
of Pennsylvania. Colonel Butler (killed) was 
3 in Philadelphis. Mrs. Wil- 
let (killed) was the wife of Theodore Willet, 
of New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. The three 
children who were with Mrs. Yetta or Getta, 
of Milwaukie, state that their father had died 
in the South, and that they were going to an 
aunt in Philadelphia, whose name they could 
not give. Three females, evidently a mother 
and two a and apparently Germans, 
supposed to be recently from California, have 
not yet been identified. One of the girls may 
hare been fifteen, and the other nine years of 
age. All the bodies except that of Mrs. Yetta 
and the three unidentified have been sent to 
their relatives. The others have been tempo 
rarily — in a vault iu one of our ceme- 
teries. Colonel Isaae Moffet, of Philadelphia, 
it is supposed was somewhat injured inter- 
nally. He is the only one kuown to have re- 
ceived serious injury. 

Burrer anv Custstg.— Butter and cheese 
have been sent abroad in very large quanti- 
ties during the year. The number of pack- 
ages of butter alone sent thus far in 1865 
exceed the same period last year by 88,000 
packages, and the year before by 195,100. 
The cattle disease in England and on the 
Continent ix sweeping those countries of 
beef, and the means of making butter and 
cheese. The western country, on the other 
hand, is well fitted for a grazing farm, and 
the course of trade, judging from the com- 
modities now sent, point strongly towards its 
becoming ultimately the cattle raising district 
of the world. 


Desravctive Conrtagration.—One hun- 
dred and twenty-five buildings were burned 
in Belfast, Maine, last week. The loss 
amounted to nearly half a million, about one 
quarter of which was insured. 


Viratoe iu Governuent.—Admiral Bell, 
commandant of the Brooklyn (New York) 
Navy Yard, has issued an order, giving notice 
that he will not tolerate the custom which 
has heretofore prevailed, of levying taxes on 
the workmen of the Yard for political party 
purposes, and all such moneys already ob- 
tained from employees, and in the hands of 
master-workmen, must be returned to the 
persons from whom it was procured. The 
order for this comes from Secretary Welles, 
and, carried out in every navy yard and 
government work, will do very much to restore 
virtue to our — 2 while it insures u 
better class of workmen in our pavy yards 
and arsenals. 


on Parots.—The President has 
issued a proclamation releasing on le 
John A. Campbell, of Alabama; John II. Re- 
gan, of Texas; A. H. Stephens, of Georgia; 

eorge A. Trenholm, of South Carolina; and 
— Clark, of Mississippi—all prominent 
rebels. 


Witt or tae tate 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard says that the 
will of the late Eben Fairchild, of that city, 
excites much comment. Ile gave $40,000 to 
the American Colonization Society; $20,000 
to benevolent objects; and only some $1500 to 
his needy relatives. 


Wiscoxsix.— According to the official re- 
turns of the State census, the population of 
this State on the first of June was 868,847, 
which shows a gain of 93,227 since 1860. 
Considering the peculiar obstacles in the way 
of progress for the last five years, this is very 
encouraging, and the next United States cen- 
sus will be quite likely to show a million of 
inhabitants. In aid of the war, aside from 
the various contributions of the benevolent 
societies, nearly $8,000,000 has been raised. 
This is a favourable exhibit of the vigour and 
prosperity of Wieconsin. 


Necro Surrrace Voren Down.—The ma- 
jority in Connecticut against extending the 
right of suffrage to the coloured people is 
over five thousand. Only one county (Wind- 
ham) has given a majority in favour of the 
proposition. 

Tus Navat Acabzuxr.— The operations of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, 
have been resumed, under the superintend- 
ence of Rear Admiral D. D. Porter, assisted 
N a large number of young naval professors. 

here has also been added to the professor- 
ships a Professor of Steam Engineering, in 
the person of Chief Engineer W. W. Wood, 
United States Navy, under whose instructions 
the naval cadets are to be taught steam- 
engineering. 


War or Rax. — Professor Snell, of Am 
herst, who has kept a meteorological register 
for twenty-seven years, states that he never 
recorded so small an amount of rain for a sin- 
gle month as during the month of September 

t. The water that fell measured only 
thirty-eight hundredths of an inch. 


Corn Crorp.—The corn crop is fully ma- 
tured throughout the West, and such an 
abundant yield is not within the memory of 
The wheat and rye- 
fields are sowed, and have come up finely. 


A Distineuisusp Visitor.—The Bey of 
Tunis has sent an envoy to the United States 
to congratulate the country on the return of 
peace and the abolition of slavery; and also 
to present to the President a portrait of his 
Highness. The envoy, General Otwan Ha- 
chem, with two ‘aides and an interpreter, 
arrived last week in the Persia. One of the 
aides ranks as colonel, and the other as a 
lieutenant. The interpreter is very neces- 
— the envoy speaks no language but 

rabic. 


Grapes.—There are 5000 acres on the 
shores and islands of Lake Erie devoted to 
the calture of the grape. The Catawba, Isa- 
bella, Delaware, and Concord are the princi- 
pal varieties. This year’s crop, on 2500 of 
the 5000 acres, will ave 5000 pounds to 
the acre, makiog it one of the most profitable 
crops raised. 


Fine.—At half-past eight o’clock on Friday 
evening, the [Ach inst., a fire broke out in the 
basement of the Sixth Presbyterian church, 
Spruce street below Sixth, Philadelphia. This 
basement is used as a United States bonded 
warehouse for storing sugar and molasses, 
and contained some hundreds of barrels of 
these when the fire broke out. There was an 
evening meeting at the time, and some of the 
attendants quietly spoke to the Good Intent 
Hose Hook and Ladder py, who intro- 
duced a stream to the cellar and extinguished 
the flames, without injury to any other part 
of the building than that in which the fire 
appeared. 

New Pranet.—J.C Watson, of the Obser- 
vatory at Ann Arbour, Michigan, has tele- 
graphed to the Associated Press that about 
half past 10 o’clock, P. M., on Monday, 9th 
inat., be discovered a new planet in the right 
ascension, 14° 45’, and in declination 6° 
north. It shines like a star of the ninth and 
one half magnitude. 


Fauir Growinc.—The farmers on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland are turning their 
attention to fruit-growing on a more exten- 
sive scale than usual, and sume of them con- 
sider the raising of peaches, apples, pears, 
Ko., more profitable than whéat and eorn. 

Leavers Drixd Oct.—Insanity appears to 
be raging as an epidemic among the origi- 
nal secessionists. Edmund Ruffin, who fired 
the first rebel gun, lately blew his brains out. 
Mr. Badger, of North Carvlina, who offered 
the original ordinance of secession in the 
North Carolina Convention of 1861, has lately 
been prostrated by paraly~is, and has entirely 
lost his mind. 


Terence Exrtosion.—The steamer Yose- 
mite exploded her boilers on the Sacramento 
river, California, on the 12th inst. The loss 
of life proves greater than at first reported, 
Twenty-two whites and thirty-two Chinamen 
were killed, and the following are some 
names of the killed:—James H. Barnes, of 
New Hampshire; Henry M. Daken, of New 
York; Louis Lillie, of Wisconsin; O. C. 
Jacke, of San Francisco; G. L. Smith, of 
Boston. 


FROM EUROPE. 

Our latest foreign advices are by the Nova 
Scotia. The only items of news republish. 
ing are s, follows: 

The publication by the American press of the 
names of alleg d holders of Confederate loan had 
caused some excitement. Mr. Laird authorizes 
the Liverpool papers to say that he never sold or 
was interested in any of that stock. 

A meeting has been called at London of persons 
interested in such of the old American securities 
as have been in arrears previously in consequence 
of the war. These securities are the bonds of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi, and of the 
various banks and railways of those States, the 
whole of which represent a very heavy amount. 
The London Daily News says if the indebted 
States should stipulate for an arrangement for 
funding the arrears of dividends, it is probable the 
creditors would be disposed to meet them half 
way. In regard to the published list of sufferers 
in the Confederate loan, addiuonal denials have 
been put forth. The London Times, in a leading 
article, terms the list a malicious imposture, aud 
says the statement that the eclitor of the Times is a 
loser by the Confederate loan to the amount of 
$50,000 or more, s a complete falschood ; and the 
injurious and insulting comment which the Lon- 
don Star has based upon original falsehoods are 
therefore entirely unfounded. No reprobation can 
be too great for the levity which admits such an 
imputation on the general authority of the New 
York Herald, aud then makes them the theme of 
indignation. 

The Fenian arrests con'inued, the total number 
in all places being about two hundred. A suspi 
cious vessel, bearing the American flag, and sup 
posed to be one of those expected with arms, bad 
appeared off Queenstown, but she again put to 
sea. A strange vessel wus said Ww have sent a 
letter on shore, which was opened and found to 
contain u bill for 85000 io favour of a member of 
the Fenwn organization. The examination of the 


Fenians et Dublin was conciuded ou the 2d inst 
The prisoners were committed for trial for heh 
treason. They denied the imputations that an in- 


discriminate slaughter of the higher classes was 
ever meditated. Arrests continued in various 
parts of the interior. 

An important American torpedy experiment 
tovk place at Chatham on the 4th inst., ute the 
direction of Donald McKay and Mr. Beardstee, in 
the presence of the Lords of the Admiraity. Nu- 
merous Operations took place, the most un portant 
being the destruction of the old sailing frigate 
Terpsichore. A 75-pound wrpedo was placed 
seven teet below the vessel's keel, and when ex 
ploded the ship quivered, and in a few minutes 
settled quickly down on an even keel, not a 
splinter being sent into the uit. 

It was stated that the British Government pro 
posed to guarantee the Canadian loan for the pur- 
chase of the Hudson Bay territory. 

The new steamer Java, of the Cunard Line, 
bad arrived in the Mersey, and would take her 
place on the line on the 21st inst. 

The British revenue returns were highly satis- 
factory. The reduction was very slight, netwith- 
standing the heavy reduction of taxation. 

The Paris Constitutionnel denies the report that 
the Empress Eugenie bad published a pamphiet 
on Mexico. 


Marritd. 


At Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 5th 
inst., by the Rev. B. M. Kerr, Mr. Joun Suita to 
Miss Resecca Low, both of Silver Spring Town 
ship, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

At the same place, by the same, on the I!th 
Inst., Mr. Joux C. Donzs, of Juniata county, to 
Miss Maar A. Wiis, of York county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By the Rev. J. Smith Gordon, on the 3d inst., 
in Metal Township, Franklin county, Pennsyl 
vania, Mr Avexanper C. McLain to Miss Han- 
wan Eciza, daughter of Mr. Leasie, al! 
of the vicinity of Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th inst., by Rev. J. M. Crowell, D.D., 
James W. Buriine to Sinner W., daughter of 
R Hayson, all of Philadelphia. 


At Hampden Sidney College, September 6th, 

by the Rev. R. L. Dabney, Lieutenant Cunts 
Basxervitie, of Mecklenburg county, Virginia, 
to Miss Atice M. Saursos, daughter of the late 
Dr. F. 8. Sampson, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 
On the 4th inst., by the Rev. J. I. Brown- 
son, D. D., the Rev. J. C. McCurmrock, of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, to Miss Mary Exes, daughter 
of Taowas McKean, Esq., of Washington. 

At the Brick church, New York, on the 10th 
inst., by the Rev. J. M. Stevenson, D.D., the Rev. 
Francis L. Parros, pastor of the Eighty-ſourth 
Street Presbyterian church, New York, to Rosa 
AnTornetre Srevensox, second daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 

On the IIth inst., by Rev. David D. Clarke, D. D., 
Mr. J. M. Donnstix, of Concord, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Hansau M. Brarros, near McVeytown, 
Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. W. C. Falconer, September 26th, 
the Rev. Amos 8. Bituinester, late chaplain 
United States Army, to Miss of 
East Palestine, Ohio. 

On the 3d inst., at Buffalo Cross Roads, Penn 
sylvania, by Rev. Isaac Grier, D.D., Mr. Jonn 

ILson, of sville, Mifflin county, Penusyl- 
vania, to Miss Mago Barber, of Union county, 
Pennsylvania. 


On the Iith inst, by the Rev. J. Addison 
Henry, Mr. James Crawrorp to Miss Jane 
Care, all of West Philadelphia. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. S. M. Studdiford, 
Cates Vatentine Weucer, of New Village, to 
Eva, daughter of Axprew Martin, of Stewarts 
ville, New Jersey. 3 

By the same, on tho I4th inst., Joan Wrwxp- 
suaw, of Stewartsville, to Etizansra, daughter of 
Lawrence Mirz, of Lopatcong, Warren county, 
New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 


Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
at the rate of len cents for every ria words. | 


Died, at Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 20th, Mr. JACOB SHAFFER, aged sixty- 
seven years six mouths and twenty-seven days. 

Died, near Burlington, lowa, September 2\st, 
Mrs. MARGARET WOODS ROBINSON, wile of 
James Robinson, =e. 

Died, at Tazewell, ennessee, Se tember 12th, 
SARAH ENGLE, daughter of WILLIAM H. 
and CORNELIA H. PATTERSON, aged three 
years and nine months. 

Died, September 25th, at his residence in Har- 
risburg, Pernsylvania, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, ROBERT W. McCLURE, Esq, a ruling 
elder in the church at Paxton. By this -provi- 
dence, a kind and affectionate husband and 
father has been unexpectedly called away from a 
warmly attached family; the Church has lost a 
consistent member and a judicious office-bearer; 
and the community deprived of an upright and 
influential citizen, and a faithful public servant. 


“ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children of men. 


Sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, at the residence of 
her father, in Wilmington, Delaware, on Monday, 
September 18th, MARY H., the wife of Captain 
C. RODNEY LAYTON, United States Army, and 
daughter of L. P. Bush, M.D., and Maria, his 
wife, in the twenty-sixth year of her age. Sel- 
dom has the insatiate archer invaded the happy, 
domestic circle, and bereft it of so lovely a cha- 
racter as the lamented subject of this brief notice. 
In very early youth she obeyed the gracious in- 
vitation of Him who said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.” She 
joined the Presbyterian Church atthe early age 
of thirteen years; and from that period, up to the 
time of her decease, she was a consistent, be- 
loved, cherished member of that large and re- 
spectable branch of the Church of Christ; and 
she adorned her Christian profession by a lively 
faith, and by “a meek and quiet spirit, which is, 
in the sight of God, of great price.” She enjoyed 
the invaluable blessing of a 1 education 
by pious parents, whose genial influences, oper- 
upon a natural! — susceptible 
heart and ingenuous mind, led her to embrace the 
faith in Christ. She was a faithful, devoted Sab- 
bath-school scholar and teacher, and doubtless 
many will hereafter “rise up and call her 
blessed,” for her faithful ministrations and ex- 
ample. In character, she was amiable, gentle, 
and intelligent. As a friend, sincere and faith- 
ful. Asa daughter, exemplary for her filial love 
and obedience. As a sister, mild and warm in 
her attachments. Asa wife, ardent in her affee- 
tion and devotion to duty. But the crowning 
glory of her life consisted in her humble, un- 
affected piety, and faith in the atonement of a 
crucified Saviour. Though young, and sur- 
rounded by all that can make this life desirable, 
she was not prematurely called to her reward. 
She had filled the measure of her days allotted to 
her u earth; and He who doeth all thin 
well,” and “orders all things after the co 
of His own will,” saw. in his infinite wisdom, 
ess, and mercy, that it was jurt the proper 
me to call her to ber reward, and to say to her, 


“Come up higher.” By her lovely, consistent 
life and character, she bids us follow her, as she 
** followed Christ.” 


“Why should we mourn departed friends, 
Or shake at Death's alarms? 
Tis but the voice which Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms.” *,* 


Died, July 20th, at Hanover, Indiana, Mrs. 
SUSAN AN, wife of George u, Esq., in 
the eighty second year of her The deceased 
was truly a mother in Israel. Dedicated in 


nts, in the ordinance of 
erself to the Lord, in early 
life, in a blic profession, and for sixty-five 
years she adorned that profession by a consistent 
Uhristian walk. She and her husband were of 
the original members of the church of Hanover at 
its organization in 1820, of all of whom he alone 
now remains. In all her relations in life, as 
wife, mother, neighbour, friend, and member of 
the church and of general society, “none knew 
her but to love, none named her but to praise. 
She loved the cause of Christ, and took a lively 
interest in its advancement. She loved the house 
and public worship of God, and was ever when 


infancy, by pious 
baptism, she gave 


able, even in much feebloness, in her Placo 

She loved the female prayer-meeting, — tag 
a long series of years, she was 7 instrumen- 
tal in keeping up in the church. She loved the 
doctrines of grace, as taught in the catechiems 
and standards of the Presbyterian Church, with 
which she had a very thorough and intelligent 
acquaintance, und was assiduous and faithful in 
teaching them to those under her care. She 
loved especially the word of God, which was her 
study and 1 and from which, in all the 
afflictions of life and the infirmities of age, she 
drew her a comfort and support. Ever re- 
signed to the Divine will, and trusting the Divine 
promises, she was enabled to lean upon the arm 
of her Saviour, and find her strength to bo as her 
day. In her loss and bereavement, by the death 
of one son, a physician, on whose care and atten-. 
tion, under God, her feeble life and health seemed 
to depend; and of another, an officer in the late 
war, brought home a corpse from Memphis, both 
but a few months befor her own decease, she 
bowed submissively, withouta murmur. In the 
ease of another son, whom she had dedicated to 
God at his birth for a minister of the gospel, her 
faith never wavered, even when hope seemed 
almost to fail, by his — on the point of com 
mencing study for another profession, till the 
object of her faith and prayer was realized. 
That son is the Rev. Samuel C. Logan, now geo- 
retary and General Agent of the General Assem- 
bly’s Freedmen’s Committee. In all her bodil 
sulferings—and she suffered much in her — 
vancing age. and especially in her last illness 
she was ever 2 and cheerful, aud hope. 
ful, and trustfal. king forward with blessed 
anticipations of a glorious rest, she was still will- 
ing to abide her Heavenly Father's will, and 
wait all the days of her appointed time,“ till 
her “‘ change” should “come.” 
last she sank to her rest. 


Rotices. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Publ ca- 
tion will be held on Tuesday next, the 24th inst. 
at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the Publication Rooms, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

W. M. Rie, Recording Clerk. 
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SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Seventh Street below Arch, Philadelphia—Rev. E. 
R. Beadle, D. D., having accepted the unanimous 
call of this church, will preach in that church 
to morrow (Sabbath,) Morning, 22d inst, at half- 
past 10 o’elock, and in the Evening at half. past 
7 o'cloek, at which hours the services will be 
continued, until further notice. 


SYNOD OF SANDUSKY.—This Synod will 
meet in the Westminster church of Detroit, 
Michigan, on Thursday, October 26th, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

E. B. Rarrensrercer, Stated Clerk. 
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PRESBYTERY OF LONDON DERRT.— The 
Presbytery of Londonderry will meet in the 
First Presbyterian church of Boston, on Tuesday 
next, 24th inst., at 7 o'clock, I'. M. Session books 
will be called for. J. II. Bares, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAUMEE.—This Presby- 
tery will meet in the Gilead Presbyterian church 
on Monday, October 23d, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

B. W. S Staled Clerk. 
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THE BEST LATIN DICTIONARY. 


WE RAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A Copious and Critical 


LATIN - ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


For the Use of Schools, &c. 


BY REV. P. BULLIONS, DD. 


Author of the Series of Grammars, English, 
Latin, and Greek, on the same Plan, 4e. 

Abridged and Re-arranged from Riddle’s Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German 
Latin Dictionaries of William Freund and 
others. 

One Volume, Royal Octavo, 1014 pages, Bound in 
Full Sheep. Price $3. 

Sent by mail, (postage paid), on receipt of the 
price. 

One important feature of the book is, that proper 
names are given under the same alphabet as 
other words. 


The New York Observer says of it: 

„Wo have known and admired the scholarship 
of Dr. Bullions forty years, and we have the 
most thorough confidence in the ability and 
accuracy with which this great work is com- 
pleted; and we commend it to all Latin teachers 
and scholars as just the Dictionary they will 
wish to have constantly in use.” 

The New York Evening Post says: 

“This new Lexicon will probably become the 
standard one for our schools, as it possesses 
many advantages. A remarkable feature of the 


work is that devoted tosynonyms. The classi- 


fication of meanings in Dr. Bullions’s Dictionary, 
is al» peculiarly felicitous.” 
No man is better qualified than he to prepare 
such a work.” ISAAC FERRIS, 
Chancellor University of City of New York. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 498 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR 


AGENTS. 
What the People Want: 
THE STANDARD 


HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Complete in One Very Large Volume of over 
1 Pages. 


This Work has no rival as a candid, lucid, 
complete, authentic, and reliable history of the 
“great conflict.” It contains reading matter 

ual to three large royal octavo volumes, splen- 
didly illustrated with over 150 fine portraits of 
Generals, Battle scenes, Maps, and Diagrams. 

“Returned and disabled officers and soldiers, 
and energetic young mon in want of profitable 
em ploy ment, will find this a rare chance to make 
money. We have Agents clearing $250 
month, which we will prove to any donbting 
applicant; for proof of the above, send for Circu- 
lars, and see our terms. Address 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Superior Books. 


THE SILVER CUP. Animpressive Narrative, 
Inculeating most important Principles, and 
Calculated to Interest all Classes of Readers. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

HOURS WITH MY PICTURE-BOOK. Beauti- 
fully Printed in — Type, profusely Illus- 
—s aud handsomely bound in Cloth. Small 
4to. 81. 

WILLIE’S STEP-MOTHER. A very Interest- 
ing and Instructive Story of Domestic Life. 
18mo, Cloth, 45 cents. 

THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; or, Counsels 
Drawn from the Sick-bed of E. M. A v 
Extraordinary but Authentic Narrative of Real 
Life. 16mo, Cloth, 81. 

PICTURES AND STORIES FOR YOUNG EYES 
AND HEARTS. Containing Fifteen Full-page 
Illustrations, with an appropriate Story to 
Each. 18mo. 60 cents. 

HOME IN HUMBLE LIFE. An Interesting 
and Instructive Narrative. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
Just Published and for Sale by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
599 Broadway, New York. 
EW axv INTERESTING BOOK—Li/e of Rev. 
John Brainerd, Missionary in New Jersey 
from 1747 to 1781. By Rev. Thos. Brainerd, D.D. 
Wm. B. 288 D. D., Albany, N. F. 

“ Your life of John Brainerd seems to me one 
of the most interesting biographies I have met 
with. I am sure the whole American Church 
will thank you for having embalmed so skilfully 
and beautifully a memory that is surrounded by 
so many hallowed associations.” 

From Rev. John Hall, Trenton, N. J. 

“The work — ies a long felt desideratum in 
our ecclesiasti iterature.’ 

From Rev. R. Hamill Davis, Deerfield, N. J. 

“You have mastered the most difficult task of 
the biographer—to please as well as systematize 
for history.” 

From the Philadelphia. 

“The author has made the best use of his ma- 
terials. For our own part, we thank him for his 
labour of love, and the happy manner of its exe- 
cution.” 

For sale by J. 8. Cuaxton, 606 Chestnut, St; 
Asawgap & ans, 724 Chestnut St.; T. Pe- 
4 Baos., 306 Chestnut St. Philadelphia; 
A. D. F. Raxpotra, 770 Broadway, New York. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


Specialities in Fine Confections, 
No. 1210 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
The Winter Term will open on TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 7TH. 


For Circulars, address 885 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 

PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, OF 
A Experience and Success in both Preaghing 
and Teaching, desires a Church where an in- 
sufficient Salary may be supplemented by Teach- 
ing, or would take charge of an established 
Academ 


y. Address 
“PRINCETON GRADUATE,” 
Care of the Presbyterian, Philadel 
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A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an autumma! day, 

When summer gathers up ber robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
7 To light the gloom of autumn's mouldering 
hal 


is, 
With hoary plumes the clematis Ting, 
‘Where o'er the rock her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fingers 

raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 
The moist winds breath» of crisped leaves and 
flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal sbowers 
With spicy airs from cedar alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufis fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say fareweli— 

Or with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight 
dreami 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight, 
And through the tranced woods soft airs are 
screaming, , 
Stall as the dew-fall on the summer night. 
So, in my heart, a sweet unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in orean's hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 


Yet finds no word in mystic charm to tell. 
—New York Citizen. 


TADMOR IN THE DESERT. 
The following description of the 


ancient city of the desert is extracted from 
Miss Beaufort’s Egyptian Sepulchres and 
Syrian Shrines: 
“The Temple of the Sun is, of course, 
the first thing to be thought of in Tadmor. 
It is an immense pile of gigantic masonry, 
enclosing a square of seven hundred and 
forty feet cach way, one-fifth than 
the court of the Temple of J em, the 
structure to which it is best comparable; 
for unlike the beautiful temples of Greece, 
which stood with all their charms of light 
and oft-repeated shafts disclosed to the 
first and most distant ce of every eye, 
those of Tadmor and Jerusalem were jeal- 
ously enclosed in a double row of cloisters, 
with a high massive wall, the Temp® itself 
standing isolated nearly in the centre of 
the cloistered court; the whole structure 
is, like that at Baalbek, raised upon a 
rm of stones, surrounded by a 
road moat, now nearly filled up, but still 
distinct. . The Great Portal was 
thirty-two feet high and sixteen wide, 
standing between two smaller doorways; 
the sides and lintel were each of a single 
stone, and all are exquisitely ornamented 
with bands of carving, in wreaths of fruit 


and flowers. . . A hundred columns 
more—of the double cloisters 
still stand. Opposite the portal 


„ stood the Temple itself, the cella was sur- 
rounded by single row of lofty columns 
with bronze capitals, all of which have, of 
course, disappeared. Parts of the beauti- 
fully — entablature remain; the fes- 
toons of flowers, held up by wiuged 
and genii, are still quite visible; and, when 
gilded by the rays of the western sun, with 
the bronze capitals shining in the light, it 
must have been a striking and noble pic- 
ture—even now it is one of the finest bits 
of Tadmor, when the sun sinks low enough 
to illuminate the lofty columns only, and 
the western wall throws the miserable 
wretchedness (of the Arab hovels) at their 
feet into shade. 

“ At about three hundred yards distance 

, from the north-west angle of the Temple is 

} the grand triumphal arch — the 

— chief colonnade; a very curious and re- 
markably beautiful piece of building it is. 

From this arch four rows of col- 

umns, forming à triple colonnade, ran to- 

wards the mountains for very nearly a mile 
in length, not quite straight, for it bends 
slightly towards the north-east, enough to 
prevent a vista to the very end. The col- 
umns are fifty-seven feet high, formed of 
three drums, of which nearly all the lower 
ones are now covered up with loose sand, 
while between the second and third a nar- 
row stone is inserted, from which a bracket 
jects, probably intended to support a 
ust, as they are too near the top for sta- 
tues; doubtless this must have had a fine 
effect when the busts were there; but at 
present they have a very singular and 
awkward appearance.” 
The details of the Temple of the Sun 

are followed by a more brief account of a 

smaller building, traditionally the Temple 

of the King’s Mother, and still, in its 
ruins, almost perfect in form: — One 
afternoon that we walked out here is worth 

a few words of descriptions; the day had 

been changeable and stormy, but the sun- 
‘ | set came With its usual magnificent glow, 

and the stones of the little temple seemed 
literally overspread with burnished gold, 
contrasting with the crimson and pink 
splendour of the western sky. Suddenly, 
and while the sun was still bright and 
warm, the great silver globe of the reful- 
t moon sprang up from the distant 
orizon, throwing an instantaneous flood 
» of blue-white light over the immense plain, 
= meeting the sun-glow in which we still 
stood; and scarcely had we time to observe 
the peculiar harmony melting into one an- 
other, when with the rapidity of change 
belonging to an eastern sky, in the desert 
erpecially, a densely black storm-cloud 
burst suddenly from behind the mountains 
close beside us, and gen down over our 
heads came the dark, heavy shower, actu- 
ally falling between the calm and lovely 
moonlight and the rich glow of the setting 
sun! It was, perhaps, just one of those 
moments in nature which one might live 
a hundred years without ever seeing a 
second time, but it was i once 
seen, never to be forgotten.” 

A peculiarity in the style of architecture 
is pointed out :—‘It struck me, still more 
here than at Thales and Baalbek, how little 
these magnificent temples were built for 
external beauty. Exquisite and splendid 
as they were, the coup d’wil was always 
after entering the doorway, since in — 
case the temples were shut in by a wall, 
above which only the most lofty of the 
columns towered; with the Grecks it was 
exactly the contrary—the s lendow of 
their temples was chiefly on exterior; 
and we moderns strive more for external 
rather than internal effect.” 

Much of the beauty of these ruins is due 
to the material of which they are composed : 

“Friezes and agitate, and nameless . 

* ments richly and beautifully seul d 
which is in itself a beautiful thing; as 

you hold it in your hand or stoop over it, 

it is couleur de rose tendre, blushing at 
itself—as the sun shines on the vertical 
mass, it is dyed over with gold, rich, lus- 
cious, and gleaming—while at a few miles 
distance it is of a dazzling white; the 
buildings of Tadmor would be beautiful 
and grand in any thing and any where; 
but they owe much to their material; in 

the stern, grim granite of our cold north, 
and in this vast and lonely position, they 


— very spectacle of grief; but in 


* 


mag- 
nificent ruins which mark the site of the 


tender hues, the otherwise human-made 
thing seems spiritualised into « solid fancy 
—a dreamlike fabric of some. delicate 
thought, congealed by the magician’s hand 


into tangible stone. 
The authoress goes on to sketch the 


striking contrast which the intense wretch- 
edness of the t dwellers among the 
ruins ts to all the magnificence which 
must have belonged to the ancient state of 


A TRUE CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 


It may be feared that Christian mothers 
of our generation do not prey with their 
children as in former days. hen we see 
sons and daughters in Christian house- 
holds growing up with worldly hearts, and 
swerving from the faith of their parents, 
we always fear that a mother’s heart has 
not been burdened by their sins, and a 


mother’s prayers and faith have not led 
them to Christ. Dr. McCrea, the cele- 
brated 


re of Knox, records with 
filial love and reverence the fidelity of his 
mother in training him to Christian life. 
One incident in his experience is of rare 


In his sixteenth year he left home to 
attend the classes of Edinburgh University, 


and his devoted mother, apprehensive of 
the temptations to which he would be ex- 
posed in city life, walked with him a part 
of the way, to give him her last words of 
counsel. She parted from him in Colding- 
ham Moor. Before bidding him farewell, 
she led him to a rock a little distance from 
the road, and kneeling behind it, with her 
hands upon his head, implored, in a fer- 
vent prayer, that God would shield him 
from danger, and make him an intelligent 
and zealous Christian, useful to the Church 
in his generation. 

Such a mother’s faith could not go un- 
blessed. Such prayers must secure God's 
blessing. In a year from that time the 
mother was a saint in heaven, but the son, 
over whom she had yearned and prayed, 
was not forgotten of God. He was con- 
verted, and became one of the eminent 
ministers of Scotland, and a biographer of 
some of her great worthies. 

A curious incident is told of his closing 
life, connected with this prayer of his 
mother at the roadside. Nearly fifty years 
had . He had lived a life of toil, 
and trial, and success. He was ripe in 
years, and service, and experience. One 
night in a dream, his mother ap to 
him, standing behind the rock on the moor, 
and beckoning him to follow. He promised 
to obey her, and the vision passed. Dr. 
McCrea was not a weak or superstitious 
man, but he regarded the dream as a warn- 
ing that his work was nearly done. In a 
few weeks he was called away, and the 
mother and son were united for ever in a 
better world. 


— 
The Husks Which the Swine did Eat. 


William M. Thompson, a native of Ohio, 
and graduate of Miami University, who has 
for more than a quarter of a century been 
labouring successfully as a missi in 
Palestine, has recently produced a work on 
that country, of two royal 12mo. vols. The 
following extract will enlighten some of our 
readers about the Kharub Tree, the husks 
on which the Prodigal Son fed:—“ It is 
more bushy and thick-set than the apple- 
tree, for which I at first took it, and, as we 
near it, I see that the leaves are longer and 
of a much darker green. That is kharub— 
the tree that bore the husks which the 
swine did eat, and with which the poor 
— would have filled his belly. The 
“husks” — 4 mis-trauslation — are fleshy 
— somewhat like those of the hone 
ooust - tree, from six to ten inches long an 
one broad, lined inside with a gelatinous 
substance when not wholly unripe. I have 
seen large orchards of this kharub in 
Cyprus, where it is still the food which 
the swine do eat. In Syria, where we have 
no swine, or next to none, the pods are 
ground up, and aspecies of molasses ex- 
pressed, which is used in making certain 
kinds of sweetmeats. The tree is an ever- 
green, and casts a most delightful and re- 
freshing shade to the weary traveller. In 
this country they do not yield large crops, 
but in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the Grecian 
Islands, you will see full-grown trees bend- 
ing under half a ton of green pods.” 


Remarkable Escapes of Eminent Men. 


The Quiver enumerates some examples 
under this head which illustrate the truth 
of an overruling Providence: 


Some years ago a young man * a 
in he Kast India 
Company’s service, twice attempted to de- 
prive himself of life by snapping a loaded 
pistol at his head. Each time the pistol 
missed fire. A friend entering his room 
shortly afterwards, he requested him to fire 
it out of the window; it then went off 
without any difficulty. Satisfied thus that 
the weapon had been duly primed and 
loaded, this young man sprang up, ex- 
claiming, “I must be reserved for some- 
thing great;” and from that moment gave 
up the idea of suicide, which for some 
time ss had been uppermost in his 
thoughts. That young man afterwards be- 
came Lord Clive. Two brothers were on 
one occasion walking together, when a vio- 
lent storm of thunder and lightning over- 
took them. One was struck dead on the 
spot, the other was s ; else would the 
name of the great Reformer, Martin Luther, 
have been unknown to mankind. The holy 
St. Augustine, having to preach at a dis- 
tant town, took with him a guide, who, by 
some unaccountable means, mistook the 
usual road and fell into a by-path. He 
afterwards discovered that his enemies, 
having heard of his movements, had placed 
themselves in the proper road with the 
design of murdering him. Bacon, the 
sculptor, when a tender boy of five years 
old, fell into the pit of a soap-boiler, and 
must have perished, had not a workman, 
just entering the yard, observed the top of 
his head, and immediately delivered him. 
When Oliver Cromwell was an infant, a 
monkey snatched him from his cradle, 
2 with him through a garret window, 
and ran along the leads of the house. The 
utmost alarm was excited amongst the 
inmates, and — —— the devioes used 
to rescue the chil m the guardianshi 
of his newly- found protector. All one 
unavailing; his would-be rescuers had lost 
courage, and were in despair of ever seeing 
the baby alive again, when the monkey 
quietly retraced its steps and deposited his 
burden safely on the bed. On a subse- 
quent occasion the waters had well-nigh 
quenched his insatiable ambition. He fell 
into a deep pond, from drowning in which 
a clergyman named Johnson was the sole 
instrument of his resoue. At the siege of 
Leicester, a young soldier, about seventeen 
years of age, was drawn out fur sentry duty. 
One of his comrades was very anxious to 
take his place. No objection was made 
and this man went. He was shot dead 
while on guard. The g man first 
drawn afterwards became the author of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress. Doddridge, when 
born, was so weakly an infant it was be- 
lieved to be dead. A nurse standing by 
fancied she saw some gigns of vitality. 
Thus the feeble spark of life was saved 
from being extinguished, and an eminent 
author and consistent Christian preserved 
to the world. John Wesley, when a child, 
was only just preserved from fire. Almost 
the moment he was rescued, the roof 
of the house where he had been fell in. 
Of Philip Henry a similar instance is re- 
corded. John Knox, the renowned Scotch 
Reformer, was always wont to sit at the 


head of a table, with his back to the win- 


dow. On one particular evening, without, 
however, being able to apoguut For it, he 
would neither himself sit in the chair, nor 

t any one else to ocoupy his place. 

very night a bullet was shot in at the 
window, purposely to kill him; it grazed the 
chair in which he usually sat, and made a 
hole in the foot of u candlestick on the 
table. Many years have now elapsed since 
three subalterns might have been 
seen —— the water, off St. Helena; 
one of them, peculiarly helpless, was fast 
succumbing. He was saved, to live, as 
Arthur Wellesle „ Duke of Wellington. 
The life of John Newton is but the history 
of a series of marvellous deliverances. As 
a youth he had agreed to accompafy some 
friends on board of a man-of-war. He ar- 
rived too late to go; the boat in which his 
friends had gone was capsized, and all its 
occupants drowned. On another occasion, 
when tide-surveyor in the Port of Liver- 
pool, some business had detained him, so 
that he came to his boat much — than 
usual, to the great surprise of those who 
were in the habit of pve his then 
undeviating punctuality. He went out in 
the boat as heretofore to inspect a ship, 
which blew up just before he reached her. 
Had he left the shore a few minutes sooner, 
he must have perished with the rest on 


— 


A Novelty in Railroad Refreshments. 


A gentleman travelling on the oonti- 
neut sends to the London Times a note 
ing a plan adopted at Vesoul, a 
railway station in France, which he recom- 
meads to the restaurants in British sta 
tions, and which might, perhaps, be copied 
with advantage in this country. No trains 
stop long at Vesoul, but “MM. the tra- 
vellers are informed by plentiful adver- 
tisements that if they wish either to break- 
fast or dine, they will find hot meals in 
baskets at the buffet. The meals are 
composed of three dishes, half a bottle of 
wine, bread and dessert. The ony ar 
leave the empty basket and dishes, half 
an hour later, at the next station, and pay 
two francs fifty centimes, or about fift 
cents in American currency, for their lei- 
surely and comfortable repast. 


— — H— 


ALLIGATORS’ NESTS. 


These nests resemble hay-cocks four feet 
high, and five in diameter at their basis, 
being constructed with grass and herbage. 
First they deposit one layer of eggs on a 
floor of mortar, and having covered this 
with a second stratum of mud and herbage 
eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs 
upon that, and so on to the top, there being 
generally from one to two hundred Bas in 
a nest. With their tails they then 
down around the nest the dense grass and 
reeds five feet high to prevent the approach 
of unseen enemies. The female watches 
her eggs until they are all hatehed by the 
heat of the sun, and then she takes her 
brood under her own care, defending them 
and providing for their subsistence. Dr. 
Lutenburgh, of New Orleans, once packed 
up one of the nests, with the eggs, in a 
box, for the Museum in St. Petersburg, 
but was recommended before he closed it 
to see that oo no danger of ~ 
eggs being hatched upon the voyage. 
— one, a — walked out, 
and was soon followed by the rest, about a 
hundred of which he fed in the house, 
where they went up and down stairs, 
whining and barking like young puppies. 
— Harper's Monthly. 


THE USE OF MOSSES. 


Of the use of mosses in the economy of 
nature very little is known, except that 
they are very often the precursors of a 
higher order of vegetables, for which they 
prepare a soil by retaining among their 
matted branches the drifting sand and 
dust in places which would otherwise ro- 
main bare and sterile. They afford refuge 
in winter, and food as well as lodging in 
summer to innumerable inseets. They 
overspread the trunks and roots of trees, 
and in winter defend them against frost. 
In wet weather they preserve them from 
decay, and during the greatest drought 
provide them with moisture, and protect 
them from the burning heat of the sun. 
Indeed, to the traveller in the dense and 
trackless forests of North America, they 
are pretty sure guides to the points of the 
compass, growing chiefly upon the northern 
sides of the trunks and branches of the 
trees, as if, it is said, to shelter them from 
the cold north wind, but, in reality, be- 
cause they find there most shade and 
moisture. The poor Laplanders find several 
of their comforts from mosses. The Golden 
Maiden-hair, one of the largest species of 
the moss tribe, forms excellent beds b 
cutting thick layers of it, one of whic 
forms the mattress, the other is a coverlet. 
Linneeus tells us that he himself often 
made use of such a bed when travelling in 
Lapland. These mossy cushions are s0 
elastic, that a bed may be rolled up into a 
parcel small enough to be carried under a 
man’s arm, and the inhabitants take them 
about with them on their journeys. The 
Lapland women also make use of the grey 
bog moss; their babies are thus completely 
protected from the cold, like young birds 
in soft and warm nests. The Greenlanders 
use their moss as tinder, and for wicks to 
their lamps. 


— — 


CHOLERA. 


The “Asiatic cholera,” as first known in 
this country in 1832 and 18383, is chiefly a 
disease prevailing in warm weather, or, 
rather, in a warm atmosphere, for if can 
be created at any season, and in the coldest 
latitudes, by combining the proper degrees 
of the three essential requisites, namely, 
moisture, vegetable decay, and a regular 
heat exceeding eighty degrees. The great 
and distinguishing feature of cholera is a 
copious, frequent, and painless discharge 
from the bowels of a substance almost as 
thin as water, with a whitish tinge, as if 
rice had been washed in it, or as if a little 
milk had been dropped in it. When this 
occurs the patient soon begins to perspire 
profusely, the skin assumes a leaden hue, 
and shrivels up—the nails become blue, 
insufferable cramps come on, and the vic- 
tim's death occurs in a few hours with the 
most perfect calmness, in the fullest 
sion of all the faculties, and absolute free- 
dom from every pain. 

Three things ought to be known in refer- 
ence to cholera by every human being. 

First. The writer has never known a case 
in which it was not preceded, for one, two, 
or more days, by the bowels acting twice, 
or oftener, in every twenty-four hours, uni- 
versally styled “the premonitory symp-. 
toms.” 

Second. A cure is impossible under any 
conceivable circumstances, without absolute 
quietude of body, on a bed, for days to- 

ther; the time of confinement being 


ortened 4n a to the promptitude 
with which quietude is secured after 


the first action of the bowels has taken 
place, which gives a feeling of tiredness, 
and, on sitting down, a sensation of rest 
and satisfaction. 

Third. When the patient ceases to uri- 
nate he begins to die, and its resumption 
is a certain index of recovering health, 
always and infallible. 

One of the usual attendants of an attack 
of cholera is an unconquerable tendency to 
vomit. The very instant any thing reaches 
the stomach, even if it is but cold water, it 
is ejected; the mildest food meets the same 
fate in such cases; much less will medicine | 
find a lodgment, except one, and that it is 
impossible to vomit up if it once reaches 
its destination. That medicine has no 
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taste; it is small in bulk; wall retain ite | 


virtues for a quarter of a century, as the | 
writer knows by personal experiente and 
repeated observation. Unless it is in the 


very last stages, it is believed capable of 


arresting the disease in nine cases out of 
ten—a pill made up of ten grains of calo- 
mel with a little gum-water. If the symp- 
toms do not abate in two hours, double the 
dose, and let it work itself off. Do nothing 
else, but let the patient be quiet, and eat 
all the ice he can possibly want. Hall 
Journal of Health. 


: TWO EPITAPHS. 


In one of England’s great cathedrals rests 
one whose grave stone, according to his 
own direction, bears but the single word 
“ Miserrimus’’—most miserable. 

In the catacombs of Rome one tablet has 
in rude — the simple inscription, “ Jn 
these brief records at first seem 
to tell us, a moment’s thought shows them 
fall of disclosures. The first was a man of 
wealth and position, or his sepulchre had 
never been in the great cathedral. He 
had it in his power, not only in common 
with others to find for himself the blessed- 
ness of God's faithful children, but more 
than some, to bless the world in those ex- 
tended ways which the rich and powerful 
can ly command. He the 
offer of life in vain. He was honest 
enough to acknowledge his misery. He 
could not cheat himself, he would not 
cheat others; indeed, he warned them. 
There in that old cathedral, among the 
tombstones of other men, where the rich 
and noble, gifted like himself with noble 
opportunities, would surely come to read 
his record—there it should be, in im- 
perishable stone, with no name or worldly 
titles to tell of outward prosperity, or di- 
vert attention from this one terrible truth. 
It should stand alone in its awful simpli- 
city, “ Most miserable,” life a failure, the 
future a terror. 

The other lived in the fearful days of 

rsecution, when the hunted Christians 

ed to the catacombs, the burial caves 
where the martyrs were driven to live. 
The outward life of the unknown sleeper 
must have been full of gloom. A child of 
poverty, either by birth, or from that love 
to the Master which chose it with his 
people rather than enjoy the pleasures of 
sin, he was despised and persecuted. Yet 
the record of that life was full of blessed- 
ness. All things had been counted dross 
for the love of Christ; life was a success— 
the future, glory. 

In the records of heaven, if not on 
every tombstone, must not the verdict 
stand for each life, either “ Most Misera- 
ble” or “In peace?” Which shall be 
mine? 


— — 


MAKE USE OF ME. 


Make use_of me, my God! 
Let me de not forgot; 

A broken vessel cast aside, 
One whom Thou needest not. 


I am Thy creature, Lord, 
And made by hands Divine; 
And I am part, however mean, 
Of this great world of Thine. 


Thou usest all Thy work, 
The weakest things that be; 
Each bas a service of its own, 
For all things wait on Thee. 


Thou usest the high stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 

The giant peak and little bill— 
My God, O use me too! 


Thou usest tree and flower, 
The rivers, vast and small; 

The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upon the wall. 


Thou usest the wide sea, 
The little hidden lake, 

The pine upon the Alpine cliff, 
The lily in the brake; 


The huge rock in the vale, 
The sand-grain by the séa, 
The thunder of the rolling cloud, 
The murmur of the bee. 


All things do serve Thee here, 
All creatures, great and small; 

Make use of me, of me, my God, 
The weakest of them all. 


FILIAL PIETY. 


Catherine Lopolow accompanied her pa- 
rents in their exile to Siberia. She was 
then seven years of age. After two years 
she took the resolution of going alone to 


St. Petersburg, to implore’ merey for her 
parents at the emperer’s feet. All the 
efforts made by her Aarents to divert her 


from this difficult’ project were vain. It 
seemed impossible for one at her tender 
age to accomplish it. The only reply the 
noble-hearted child made was, “ Have no 
anxiety about me. God will aid and pro- 
tect me.“ 

After taking an affectionate farewell of 
ber parents, Catherine set out on her 
perilous journey, without any other re- 
sources to rely upon than the charity of 
Christian people. She always travelled on 
foot, was ly clothed, and worse fed; 
and ‘th this manner a child of nine years 
traversed the great distance of eight hun- 
dred leagues across mountains and deserts. 
Arrived happily at St. Petersburg, this 
oung girl, animated and sustained — the 
oly feeling of filial piety, sought a lodging 
at the house of a lady who was pointed out 
to her as the guardian angel and support of 
the unfortunate. This lady, worthy of all 
the praise bestowed upon her, received 
Catherine with much kindness, and when 
she learned the object of her perilous jour- 
ney, made every effort to secure the success 
of her enterprise. After diligent inquiry, 
she ascertained that Lopolow been un- 
justly condemned to exile; and the Em- 
peror Alexander, upon — informed of 
what had ocourred, pardoned the un fortu- 
nate exile, and also made the young and 
virtuous Catherine a considerable recom- 
pense.— Early Days. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 


The Florentine sculptor Donatello, who 
died in 1466, amorg other singularities, 
had the habit of keeping his money in a 
basket which hung from a nail in the wall 
of his room. Into this basket his work- 
men and friends used to dip at discretion. 
Beethoven, the composer, two imperi- 
ous habits, by which he was constantl 
swayed—that of moving his lodgings, an 
that of walking. Scareely was he installed 
in an a ent, ere he would discover 
some fault in it, and commence looking out 
for another. Every day after dinner, des- 

ite rain, wind, hail, or snow, he would 
issue forth on foot, and take a long and 
fatiguing walk. The French astronomer, 
La Gaille, had contracted the very weari- 
some habit of reading and@writing with one 
eye only; the other eye was specially re- 
served by him for the — 2 
scopic observation. By this means, how- 
ever, he succeeded in obtaining very inter-. 
esting results; for instance, he was enabled 
to discern with ease and precision the 
height of the stars above the of the 
sea; an observation generally very uncer- 
tain, on account of the difficulty of clearly 
distinguishing the horizon in the obscurity 
of 


MUSICAL ACCENT. 


At a trial in the Court of King’s Bench 
June, 1833), between — Tweedle- 

ees, a3 to an alleged piracy of an arrange- 
ment of “The Old English Gentleman,” 
T. Cooke was su as a witness. On 
cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, 
that learned counsel rather fippantly said 
“ Now, sir, you say the two melodies are 
the 7 bat different. *. — do you 
mean, sir? Tom prom ans — 
“T said that the notes in the two copies 
were alike, but with different accent.” 
Sir James“ What is a musical accent ?” 
Cooke —“ My terms are a guinea a lesson, 
sir.” (A loud laugh.) Sir James (rather 
ruffled)—“Don’t mind your terms here; I 
ask you what is musical accent? Can you 
see it?“ Cooke—“No.” Sir James 
“Can you feel it?“ Cooke —“ A musician 
can.” (Great laughter.) Sir James (very 
angrily )—* Now pray, sir, don’t beat about 
the bush, but tell his lordship and the jury 
the meaning of what you call accent.“ 
Cooke—* Accent in music is a stress laid 
on a peculiar note, as you would lay a stress 
on any given word, for the purpose of 
being better understood. If I were to sa 
you are an ass, it rests on ass; but were 
to say are an ass, it rests on you, Sir 
James.” Reiterated shouts of laughter b 
the whole court, in which the — 
joined, followed this repartee. Silence 
— obtained, Lord Denman, the judge, 
with much gravity, accosted the chopfallen 
counsel—“ Are you satisfied, Sir James!“ 
Sir James, deep red as he naturally was, 
had become scarlet in more than name, and 
ina great huff said, “ The witness may go 


The Monster Bells of the World. 

In making large bells, /ouwdness' rather 
than pitch is the object, as the sound can 
be conveyed to a much further extent. 
This accounts for the enormous weight of 
some of the largest bells. St. Paul's, for 
instance, weighs 13,000 pounds; the bell 
at Antwerp, 16,000 Ibs.; Oxford, 17,000 
Ibs.; Rome, 18,000 Ibs.; Mechlin, 20,000 
lbs.; Bruges, 23,000 lbs.; York, 24,000 
Ibs.; Cologne, 25,000 lbs.; Montreal, 
29,000 Ibs; Erfurt, 30,000 lbs.; “Big 
Ben,” at the Houses of Parliament, 31,000 
lbs.; Sens, 34,000 Ibs.; Vienna, 40,000 
lbs.; Novgorod, 69,000 Ibs.; Pekin, 139,- 
000 Ibs.; Moscow, 141,000 Ibs. But, as 
yet, the bell ever known is another 
famous Moscow bell, which was never 
hung. It was cast by the order of the 
Empress Anne, in 1653. It lies broken 
on the ground, and is estimated to weigh 
443,772 pounds. It is nineteen feet high, 
and measures around the margin sixty-four 
feet. No wonder that it has never been 
suspended. 

here are few bells of interest in the 
United States. The heaviest is probably 
the alarm bell on the City Hall in New 
York, weighing about 23,000 pounds. 

As the Russians make their pilgrimages 
to the great Moscow bell, — regard it 
with superstitious veneration, so the Ame- 
rican citizen honours and venerates the old 
Independence bell at Philadelphia; for he 
is not only reminded of the glory of the 
Revolution, but he believes, now more 
than ever, since the injunction has been 
obeyed, its inscription—* Proclaim libert 
throughout the land, unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof!“ 


AGricuLturaL Hints.—We find the 
following in an exchange. Any one who 
has credulity and patience may test it. It 
professes to tell how to make peaches grow 
without stones; an ogriculturist who has 
“tried it with success,” says:—“ Turn the 
top of the tree down, cut off the ends, stick 
them into the ground, and fasten so with 
stakes; in a — or two these tops will 
take root, and when well rooted, cut the 
branches connecting these reversed and 
rooted branches with the tree proper, and 
this reversed peach tree will produce fine 
peaches without stones. The same experi- 
ment may be tried with plums, cherries, 
and currants.” 

Here is a hint on fall sugar-making. 
Thackeray got into trouble for making a 
similar assertion a few years ago in one of 
his stories:—“H. Young, of Springfield, 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, says if you 
tap maple trees as soon as the ground be- 
gius to freeze in autumn, the sap will run 
as freely as in spring. 

Somebody, who likes strawberries, says : 
“The rapidity with which the strawberry 
propagates itself by runners, makes the 
formation of new beds a matter of so little 
difficulty, that there is no excuse for those 
who neglect making provision for a supply 
of these most delicious of berries. Many 
persons 3 setting the plants in the 
spring, but if the runners are taken off 
now, and carefully transplanted, either 
where they are to remain, or into nursery 
beds, to get well established for the next 
spring’s planting, they will do well. Fall 
setting has this advantage, that the plants 
will produce a good supply of berries the 
next season. Runners should be selected 
only from the most thrifty and best bear- 
ing vines. The soil to which they are 
transplanted should be well manured be- 
fore the plants are set. We have no doubt 
that the best berries are produced where 
the plants are set in rows, and runners cut 
off, but if this is thought too much work, 
they may be set in long, narrow beds, and 
allowed to cover the ground.” 


How to Look A Horse IN THE 
Mourn.—Wben the incisor or cutting 
teeth of the horse (called in man the front 
teeth) first protrude through the gum, 
their top face is not smooth, the edges are 
elevated, and the centre depressed. This 
depression in the cutting surface is called 
the fossula. The fossula is not subjected 
to friction during mastication, owing to the 
elevation of the edges of the tooth. The 
fossula, therefore, soon becomes black, and 
the black spot thus left is called the 
“mark.” In time, the elevated rim of 
enamel wears down, the cutting surface of 
the tooth becomes flat, and, as a conse- 
quence, the whole surface is exposed to 
attrition, and the mark disappears. The 
time occupied in wearing away the mark is 
pretty uniform—about three years. Now, 
since we know about the age at which the 
teeth are put up, and about the time that 
the mark remains, we can calculate about 
the age of the horse, so long as any 
„marks“ are left. At the age * three, 
the second set, or — teeth, are put 
in the centre; and after this, one pair of 
permanent teeth appears every year till the 
age of five. The central pair of incisors 
consequently loses its mark on the attain- 
ment of the sixth year; and the pairs 
which appear in the fourth and fifth years, 
lose their mark in the seventh and eighth. 
After the eighth year, there is no accurate 
mans of estimating the age of the horse; 
therefore, all horses over eight years are 
technically termed “ Pose Sr that is, 
not as regards the decline of the vital ener- 
gies, but simply as regards the wearing out 
of their marks.— Chambers’ Journal. 

Tun Hor Arnis AnD Buckwueat.— 
The Weekly Radii, published at Cana- 
joharie, New York, states that a hop-grower 
in the southern of Schoharie county 
is confident of having discovered a remedy 
for the hop-louse. is remedy “is not 
to destroy the insect, but to provide some 
other object upon which the insect will com- 
mit its ravages,’’ and it is claimed that the 
desired result has been accomplished by 
sowing buckwheat in the hop-yards. The 
discovery was accidentally made, but for 
two has been tested, meeting with 
com success. “In the case of the 


hop-louse, it has been observed that those 
yards which were kept free of weeds were 
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more affected with lice than those which 
were neglected; the inference seems to be 
that where no other vegetation is allowed 
in the yards, the of the insect are 
necessarily confined to the hop, and if 
something else is provided upon which the 
insect will feed, the hop will escape its 


ravages. Buckwheat, being odoriferous, 
will attract the — an it probably 
offers more nutriment than the hop-vine.” 


The experiment is one easily tried; and we 
shall hope to hear reports of the success 
Country Gentleman. 

Goop Invention.—The Chicago (Illi- 
nois) Tribune says:—We have just been 
shown a horse-shoe, which will be very 
likely to work a complete revolution in the 
practice of horse-shoeing. The shoe con- 
sists of a hinged-plate, with four or five lit- 
tle flanges or projections extending upon 
the outside of the horse’s hoof, clasping it 
like so many little fingers, making a neat 
and perfectly effective attachment to the 
hoof. On the bottom of this hinged plate, 
the sole of the shoe, so to speak, or the 

that comes in contact with the ground, 
fastened by strong set screws, whereby 
the — * is held firmly to the ewe 
the whole making a handsome, easy, an 
durable shoe, which can be easily put on 
and taken off, and instead of endangering 
the hoof, after the manner of the old- 
— shoe, is a preserver of the 


Ratsina StrawsBerry PLants.—Put 
rich earth around your plants. As soon 
as they run, peg the point of the runner 
firmly to the soil. As soon as white 
fibrous roots have pushed an inch long, cut 
the runner from the parent stem, which 
will induce the plant to soon send out a 
new set of runners. For the rooted run- 
ners prepare a hotbed of fermenting stable 
manure, im which put about six inches of 
soil, and sash over. As soon asit is re- 
duced to a proper temperature, say eighty 
or ninety degrees bottom-heat, plant in the 
soil the runners cut off, and keep moist 
and close for afew days. They will soon 
start and grow, and make more runners, 
which can be treated in the same way. 
Keep the frame warm by covering when 
the cool nights come, and you may keep 
the plants running and rooting up to New 
Year's day, and from your dozen plants get 
several hundreds. — Gardener's Monthly. 


Childrens Column. 
WOLF. 


“You must tell me a „papa, said 
George, as he came and s between his 

pa’s knees. 

“Who gave you a right to order papa to 
tell = a story? said his sister. 

„ didn’t order him—did I, papa? 

“You didn’t say, Please, papa, tell me 
a story.“ 

„Please, papa, tell me a story,” said he, 
in a tone which indicated a desire to hear 
a story, and did not indicate that he felt 
any regret for having addressed what 
his sister called an order to his father. 

„es, I will tell you a story,” said the 
father, taking his son on his knees; “ what 
shall it be about? 

„About something Tunny, said G 8 

„About something interesting, said his 
sister, strongly emphasizing the last word. 

„Shall I tell you a story about Roger's 
wolf?” 

“ Yes, sir, if it won't frighten me?” 

“ You must learn not to be frightened by 
stories, or any thing else, or you will never 
make a soldier. Well, Roger's father lived 
in a very lonely place in the mountains.” 

„How old was Roger? 

„About twelve years old. 

“There were wolves in the mountains, 
that sometimes came near the house.” 

„What did they come for?” 

“To get something to eat—to see if 
they could not catch a stray sheep, or pig, 
or boy.” 

„Please go on, papa, said George, nest- 
heg a little closer to his father’s bosom. 

“In the spring, the dwellers in the 
mountaigs make maple sugar. Roger's 
father had a maple grove about a mile from 
the house.” 

“ How do they make maple sugar? 

“ They the trees, and collect the 
sap, and boil.it down in a large kettle till 
it is as thick as molasses, and then sugar 
off,’ as they call it—that is, cause the mo- 
lasses to granulate or become sugar. When 
they commence boiling, they often keep the 
fires up all night. Roger begged earnestly 
to be permitted to pass a night at the sugar- 
camp. He thought it would be so much 
nicer to sleep on the straw in a rude cabin, 
than to sleep at home im his bed. [lis 
father told him he might go, but that he 
should not promise to keep the wolves 
away from him. Roger’s desire was some- 
what lessened by the mention of wolves; 
still he kept up ap ces, and went at 
nightfall tothem. He soon became sleepy, 
and lay down on the straw and fell asleep. 
He awoke some time in the night, and 
thought he would step out in front of the 
cabin, and see how thingslooked. He felt 
cold, and thought he would go to the huge 
fire which was burning a few rods distant. 
He had scarcely begun to warm himself, 
when he heard a rustling in the bushes. 
Turning about, he saw two bright eyes 
moving towards him. He did not stop to 
examine the creature to whom the eyes 
belonged, but screamed ‘ Wolf!’ and started 
to run with all his might.” 

“Did he get to the cabin before the 
wolf caught him?” 

“ He did not run towards the cabin, for 
his wolf came from that direction, and he 
did not think it wise to run towards the 
wolf. So he started for home. He heard 
the animal pursuing him, and he ran con- 
siderably faster than he ever did before. 
Before long he came to a small stream. 
There was a log thrown across the stream. 

r crossed on the log with difficulty by 
daylight. In his haste he slipped and 
plunged into the stream. His pursuer 
plunged after him, and seized hold of his 
coat, and dragged him to the shore. O, 
thought Roger, ‘I had rather be drowned 
than eaten up alive. He is taking me 
ashore to eat me.’ He closed his eyes, and 
yielded to his fate. The animal drew him 
on shore, and then put his nose to his face 
and licked it. This was a very gentle way 
of beginning to eat, and as he kept on lick. 
ing, Roger ventured to open his eyes, and 
saw their Newfoundland dog Towser stand- 
ing by him. Instead of being thankful to 
Towser for not being a wolf, he was very 
angry with him on account of the fright 
and the cold bath he had received. Boys 
are sometimes less reasonable than dogs. 
— Examiner. 


“ PLEASE, MISS, LET ME KISS YOUR 
DOLLY.” 


Accompanied by her nurse, a little miss 
in full promenade trim was gravely walking 
down Fifth Avenue, holding fast in her 
arms a lovely wax doll, also fully arrayed 
to meet unharmed the chilling winter blast. 
Trotting close behind was one of those 
squalid children of poverty, prematurely 
old through lack of kindness and tender 
mother-love; the large, earnest eyes regard- 
ing with unutterable admiration Miss Dol- 
ly’s flaxen curls and staring blue eyes, as 
fe nodded along over the little lady’s 
shoulder. Through shyness the unclothed 
blue feet kept at a tful distance, their 
owner giving neither sign nor token, until 
this comfortable nursery party were about 
to enter an elegant residence, when, with 
a little spring and sigh, as if expecting a 
rebuff, she modestly touched the arm of the 
richly dressed child, and with trembling 
lips said, “Please let me kiss dolly. My 
face is clean, and I haven't kissed any 
thing pretty so long not since my mother 
died. 


The nurse turned angrily, but the little 


fur clothed fairy bent towards her suffering 
sister, and said, very tly and sweetly, 
“Yes, indeed, little girl, and I'll kiss you 
too; and you shall have my other dolly, and 
some nice clothes and shoes; and reach- 
ing * * hand to the negleoted, lonely 
one, they disappeared the steps. — 
Youth's * 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 


“Mother,” said Benny, “I don’t think 
much of going, to school. I don’t think 
it’s of any use for a boy to go to school all 
the time.” 

“Ts that your opinion?” said mother. 

“Yes, mother,” said Benny, “ it is; be- 
cause, there was President Lincoln, one of 
the greatest and best men that ever lived, 
and you know you think so, mother, your 
very self—he never went to school but six 
months. And there’s President Andrew 
Johnson, in the highest office of the coun- 
try, he never was inside a school-house in 
all his life. So what's the use of my going 
to school!“ 

“Be sure of this, Benny,” said his mo- 
ther, “neither Abraham Lincaln nor An- 
drew J ohnson ever neglected their privi- 


THE IDLER. 


Children that don’t like to study, nor 
read, nor work, never amount to much. 
Have you not heard the story of John 
Alsop? His father lived in a new settle- 
ment, auc was one day with a neighbour 
building a log fence. They had got one 
length up pretty high, and were now roll- 
ing up a log upon two poles, to finish it. 
It was John’s business to clap a wedge or 
block under the rolling log as it was 
hitched along up, to keep it from rolling 
back. Giving it a hard lift, and getting it 
— a little higher, the father cried out, 
“There, Johnny, under with the block, 
quick!” John started for the block, but 
that instant he heard the chirp of a squir- 
rel, and disliking exertion, he let go the 
block and ran after the squirrel. ie was 
noted as a lazy boy, who would never stick 
to a thing till it was done, and when he 
got to be a mar he was still the same. The 
neighbour who was that day with his father 
was asked by a gentleman, thirty years 
afterwards, what sort of a man John made; 
to which he replied by telling the gtory, 
adding, and he Aas been running after 
squirrels ever since; he never amounted to 
any thing.“ And so it is with any idler. — 
Nat. Banner. 


THE USEFUL NEEDLE. 

„How little notice is ever taken of you 
in the world!” said a pin to a needle. 
“You are always about youg work, slipping 
in and out so softly, but never stopping to 
be praised. When a pretty dress is finished, 
who thinks of the needle that sewed it? 
Even the holes which you make are so 
small that they close up directly behind 
you.” 

„I'm content to be useful,“ said the 
needle. I do not ask to be praised. I 
do not remain in my work, it is true; but 
I leave behind me a thread which shows 
that my course has not been in vain.” 

Morat.—So let us quietly pass through 
life, doing our duty as we go, remembered 
for some good work left behind, when we 
ourselves have departed.—Child’s Puper. 


“YOU SAID THAT AFORE.” 


Old Father Bushnell, of Vermont, used 
to say that the best criticism he ever re- 
ceived on his preaching was from a little 
boy who sat at his feet, looking up into his 
face, as he was preaching in a crowded 
house. As he was going on very earnestly, 
the little fellow spoke out, You said that 
afore.’ I faney that an honest critic 
would find in those sermons an hour long, 
a good many such sentences said a/ore in 
the same discourse, and said afore, on 
almost every Sabbath day. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. 


—— — —- — — — — 


Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, 


FORTY DIFFERENT STYLES, PLAIN AND 
ELEGANT CASES, 


For Drawing-Rooms, Churches, Schools, &c., 
$110 to $600 Each. 


They occupy little Space, are Elegant as Furniture, 
and not liable to get out of Order; are Boxed 
80 that they can be sent anywhere, by ordi- 
nary Freight routes, all ready for use. 


THIRTY-FIVE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


Have been awarded us within a few years, and 
our Circulars contain printed testimony from 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY OF THE 
LEADING MUSICIANS 
Ofthecountry that the Instruments ofour make are 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Of their Class. Circulars with full particulars free. 
In obtaining a- Musical Instrument, it is economy 
to get the best. 


Address MASON BROTHERS, 596 Broadway, 
New York; or MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


EDWIN HALL & CO. 


26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILAD’A. 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers in 


Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Shawls, 
Cloths, 
Cloaks, 
Velvets, &c. 


Also, Dealers in 


STAPLE GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS AND WHITE GOODS 


Our Goods Always for Sale at the LOWEST 
Market Prices. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the fustitution is 
quite fourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Isrormation To 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by Competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. References— The Faculties 
of the College and Semin 


. For 
apply to Rev. T. W. CATTELL, —_— 
oles Rev. A. D. WHITE, | Principals. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE. 


Setter Boarpixe Scaoot ror Lapizs 4d Ges- 
TLEMEN. 
Normal, Academic. and Collegiate ments. 
Winter Session will begin November 13. 


Address the Principal, 
. M. RAWLINS, AM., 
Parkesburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


ERSONS having Business in New York City 

or vicinity, may arrange to have it attended 

to by a competent and trustworthy Agent, on 

moderate terms. For further information. ad- 
dress L. H. V., office New York Observer. 


$2 


A DAY !—Agents wanted to sell a New 
and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, 


the — oz one licensed. Address SHAW & 


REV.OR. BURT onthe “GOSPELS.” 


October 21, 1865. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS; 


ayside Truths from the Life of Our 
LORD. 


BY REV. N. c. BURT, 9. v. 
12mo. 81.50. 


This New Work, consisting of Thirty-five brief 

Btudies in the Gospel History, is warmly com- 

mended by the Religious Press of all Denomina 

tions, and others interested in Gospel Studies. 
From the Princeton Review. 

Dr. Burt is a man of learning and ability, of 
which this work affords clear evidence. It shows 
familiarity with the recent researches into Evan- 
_ History, and without display, furnishes 

result of much study, in a form attractive 
and useful for all classes of readers. 
From the North American, 

The theme is a comprehensive one, and is 
worked out with a skill, learning, and à compre- 
hension that will commend itself to every reader. 

From the Chicago Journal. 

For acuteness, originality, clearness, and the 
revelation of unex»ected truths and harmonies 
from a combination of sido-lights, I know of 
nothing surpassing, and few equalling, this litile 
work among books of Christian apologetics. 

Will be sent by mail, on receipt of the price by 
the Publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
SEVEN OIL COLOURS. 


I. VARIEGATED BIRDS, 12 kinds, in 
Il THE FAVOURITES, 12 kinds, in 


III. LANDSCAPES, 12 kinds, in packet, 
IV. OCEAN LIFE, 12 kinds, in packet, 
V. PICTURE GALLERY, No 1, 12 

kinds, in packet. ‘ar 
VI. PICTURE GALLERY, No. 2, 12 

Kinde, in packet, rt. 
VII. FRUITS, 12 kinds, in packet. 
VIII. FLOWERS, 12 kinds, in packet, 
IX. AMERICAN BIRDS, 12 — in 


X. EXOTIC BIRDS, ig kinds, in packet, 50 « 
The special attention of the public is invited to 
the above Series of Cards, which are suitable for 


the Photograph Album, or for School Rewards. 
They are exquisite gems of Art, neatly put up in 


* 


Ornamental Envelo 


e Sent by mail (post-paid) upon receipt of 
the price. 

jam A liberal discount allowed to wholesale 
purchasers. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Published by 
JAMES &. CLAXTON, 
U 


uccesso 
W. 8. 4 A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GOLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE. 


Tus Cuorcest or Juvenite Sronies. 
Now Ready. Price $1.25. 


TWO HUNGRY KITTENS. 


An Poem ror 
Preparing. Price 70 Cents. 
BOTH BY THEODORE TILTON, 
Editor of the Independent. . 


OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT. 


Voices from the Pulpit-of New York and 
Brooklyn. 
PRICE 82.00. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


JUST ISSUED 


BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE SOUL’S ONLY REFUGE; Or, Christ All 
in All. By the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor. 18mo 
Tract. Price 5 cents. 

Especially intended for the use of pastors 
among their people, and for distribution to those 
who seem to have inadequate views as to what 
the gospel requires of them in order to salvation. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SHORTER CATECHISM, 
With an Alphabetical Table of Definitions, 
Designed to Aid in the Work of Catechetical 
Instruction. By the Rev. John Dickey. 18mo, 
Paper. Price 10 cents. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, Presented 
to the General Agsembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at its Session in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. ISmo Pamphlet. Price 2 cents. 


12m0 TRACT, No. 282, pp. 4. 


TRACT ON TEMPERANCE. Being the Two 
Papers Adopted by the General Assembly at 
its Sessions, May 31, 1865. 


L/OLIVIER. Par le Rev. Jacques Hamilton. 
Reing a Translation into French of Hamilton’s 
“The Olive.” 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


ARTHUR MERTON; 


oR, 


SINNING AND SORROWING. 
BY CAROLINE E. KELLY, 

Author of “Bernice, the Farmer’s Daughter,” An- 
dy Hail, the Mission Scholar in the Army,” de. 
$1.25, 

This is a true story, one of the best of books for 
boys from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
appropriate for any Sabbath-school library, and 
is meeting with a large sale. 

„%% Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Address J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 

Publishers of the Sunday-School Times, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-ffth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 

Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpise anv Day Scuoot ror Youne 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Peinting 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist anti February Ist. 

Circulars on application. 


COLUMBIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Being limited in number, it gives special care 
and training to each Student. 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. H 8. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. 


— — 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollafsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except st 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —Acivertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertise rents inserted on favourable terms. 

UE Payments for advertisements to he made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one add, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


FOUR ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


r $45.00 
With au additional copy to the agent. 
{77 The money must always be sent in ad- 

vance. When the amount is large, a draft should 

be procured, if possible. 


Address, poet-pusd, 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Ce 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


— 
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How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, —— * 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, = 
. Tinting the wild g ape with ber dewy fingers, Tadmor. 
3 Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. oO 
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astronomer since his time sought to — 
| and conform himself to so diffieult practice. 
a 


